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In  presenting  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  tl 
Managers  of  the  Farm  School  would  call  attention  as  often  before  to  tl 
fact  that  the  Institution  is  not  a  Reformatory.  Only  boys,  of  goc 
character  are  admitted  and  they  are  as  a  rule  orphans  or  the  sons" 
widows  who  are  unable  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for  them. 

On  the  Island  there  are  usually  to  be  found  One  Hundred  boy 
to  whom  is  given  a  plain  common  school  education,  and  a  thorough  course 
of  manual  training  in  the  many  branches  of  work  which  the  varied  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Island  afford. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  forty-four  boys  in  the  “Out  Family’' 
which  continues  to  be  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work.  This  is 
composed  of  the  boys  who  have  left  the  school  and  who  have  been  plac¬ 
ed  at  trades  or  on  farms,  and  over  whom  a  general  supervision  is  kept 
until  they  are  twenty-one.  As  a  result  Of  the  varied  training  on  the  Island, 
the  careful  placing  out  in  suitable  homes,  and  the  judicious  supervision 
until  years  of  discretion,  the  boys  with  very  few  exceptions  prove  a  credit 
to  the  school  and  to  those  who  have  worked  for  their  advancement. 

The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
$1000  from  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Glover. 

As  the  income  from  invested  funds  has  never  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  yearly  expenses  the  managers  would  urgently  solicit  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations  in  behalf  of  the  Farm  School,  feeling  they 
shall  return  in  full  measure  any  gifts  they  may  receive  by  averting  the 
evils  to  the  community  brought  about  by  crime  unless  checked  in  early 
youth  ,by  such  an  Institution,  which  for  sixty-two  years  has  taken  hundreds 
of  boys  from  poverty  and  neglect  and  restored  them  as  good  citizens  to 
the  various  occupations  of  iife. 

Donations  maybe  sent  to  the  Treasurer. 

‘ ALFRED'  BOWDITCH, 
f  Vf  ,  »  28  State  Street,  Boston 
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PRESIDENT, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WHEELER. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

ARTHUR  DEXTER. 


TREASURER, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 

2S  State  Street,  Boston. 


•  SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND. 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


MANAGERS, 


EBEN  BACON, 

J.  TUCKER  BURR,  Jr., 
CALEB  A.  CURTIS, 
WILLIAM  P.  FOWLER, 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS  FRENCH, 
HENRY  S.  GREW, 


JOHN  HOMANS,  2d,  M.  D., 
WALTER  HUNNEWELL, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 
FRANCIS  SHAW, 

THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Greene, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrcy,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 


INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad  boys. 
A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian  ;  but  if  they  are 
able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Otherwise,  the 
school  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a  watchful  care 
over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Henry  S.  Grew, 
36  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Charles  H. 
Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  i486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  i486,  Boston,  Mass.  .Landing,  Foot  of  O 
Street,  South  Boston  ;  also  South  Boston  Yacht  Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telegrams  and  Important  Matter  will  reach  the  school  by 
courtesy  of  the  Harbor  Master,  Police  Station  8,  Battery  Street, 
Boston. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys ,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ,  the 

sum  of  dollars ,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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In  presenting  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  and 
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Treasurer,  the  Directors  of  the  Farm  School  would  appeal 
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for  liberal  donations,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  pay 

off  the  deficit,  $3,783.72,  which  has  been  entailed  upon 

■ 

them  by  the  care  and  education  of  onfe  hundred  boys  in 
their  Island  Home 

X":'  <  ■  -  *  •  ■■  ■  ■  . 
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Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 

-  ;>*  .v:  •  :/  V..(  V 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


The  island  home  of  the  Farm  School  with  its  natural  advan- 
tages  has  been  repeatedly  described,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  speak  of  its  historic  associations,  to  recount  the  progress  of 
the  school,  and  to  point  with  pride  to  hundreds  of  graduates 
who  have  taken  their  places  in  the  world  as  worthy  citizens. 

It  was  in  1639  that  the  town  of  Dorchester  fixed  the  rental  of 
the  island  at  ^20,  and  appropriated  it  to  support  “  such  a 
schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and 
other  tongues  and  also  writing.” 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  Easter  Monday,  April  8,  1833, 

» 

Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  acting  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Farm 
School,  came  to  the  island  with  four  wards  and  dedicated  it 
anew  to  the  uses  of  education.  Prayers  were  held  in  the  small 
house  then  on  the  island,  and  a  white  mulberry  tree  was 
planted  near  the  present  site  of  the  main  buildings. 

The  mulberry  tree  has  long  since  ceased  to  flourish,  but  the 
benevolent  operations  then  inaugurated  have  gone  steadily  on 
in  a  quiet,  substantial,  and  progressive  manner. 

From  the  school’s  earliest  days,  through  the  Civil  War,  when 
nearly  a  hundred  of  its  boys  served  their  country’s  flag,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  graduates,  with  remarkably  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  reflected  credit  upon  this  their  home. 

I  have  much  faith  in  the  graduates  of  the  past  year  and  feel 
that  the  standard  will  be  kept  well  to  the  front. 
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There  were  in  the  school  Jan.  i,  1894,  99  pupils. 

18  have  been  admitted. 

2  returned. 

20  discharged. 

1  relocated. 

In  the  school  Jan.  1,  1895,  98. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  98. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  102. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  gg^j- 
Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  9  years,  1 1  months. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  8  months. 

Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1895,  13  years,  4 
months,  14  days. 

Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted. 

Fathers.  Mothers. 

Maine .  3 

Massachusetts .  5  2 

England .  5 

Ireland .  2  2 

Wales .  2 

France  .  1 

Sweden .  3  3 

Australia .  1  1 

Unknown .  2  4 

Parents  Living. 

Fathers . 4  Both  parents  ....  3 

Mothers . 6  Neither . 5 

Occupation  of  Father. 

Cabinet-maker  .  .  1  Locomotive  engineer  .  .  1 

Clerk  ......  1  Telegraph  operator  .  .  1 

Brick  mason  ...  3  Machinist . 3 

Factory  operative  .  2  Wood-turner . 1 

Sailor . 2  Laborer . 2 

Unknown  .  .  .  .  1 
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Of  boys  discharged  eight  returned  to  parents  or  guardians. 
Twelve  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are  employed. 

On  farms  ....  9  In  shoe  factory  .  .  .  .  1 
In  machine  shop  .  .  1  With  physician  ....  1 


Nine  of  this  department  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  all  of  whom  continue  to  have  steady  employment, 
and  the  prospects  of  some  are  exceptionally  bright.  Thirty- 
three  boys  still  receive  our  supervision.  $337.90  has  been 
collected  from  employers,  and  $92.20  has  been  paid  graduates, 
leaving  a  total  of  $1,027.91,  bearing  interest  and  credited  to 
various  members  of  our  “Out  Family.” 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  twenty-four  different  clergy¬ 
men  and  business  men  who  have  assisted  in  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices,  some  more  than  once.  They  are  as  follows  :  — - 


Rev.  R.  L.  Hurlburt, 

Rev.  John  E.  Gray, 

Rev.  Charles  O.  Kepler, 
Rev.  Marcus  D.  Buell, 

Rev.  John  L.  Reeder, 

Rev.  L.  W.  Morey, 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Bacon, 
Rev.  E.  O.  Jameson, 

Rev.  G.  H.  Flint, 

Rev.  R.  T.  Wilton, 

Rev.  C.  M.  Carpenter, 

Rev.  James  Huxtable, 


Rev.  A.  J.  Covell, 

Rev.  Leighton  Parks, 

Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin, 

Rev.  S.  M.  Powers, 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys, 
Rev.  Paul  Gallagher, 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Swaffield, 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Barry, 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Wheeler, 

Rev.  R.  W.  Haskins, 

Mr.  L.  P.  Adams, 

Rev.  A.  S.  Walker. 


By  careful  division  of  time  and  great  diversity  of  employ¬ 
ment  each  boy  is  assisted  to  develop  his  best  resources  in  a 
healthful  and  practical  manner.  In  the  schoolroom  the  in¬ 
tention  is  to  teach  the  common  branches  thoroughly,  and  this 
is  well  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading- 
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room,  and  the  instruction  gained  from  the  “  Farm  School  bank,” 
the  band,  entertainments  and  holidays,  Sunday  school,  chapel 
and  Sunday  services  :  while  Cottage  Row,  with  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  various  clubs  and  societies,  forms  no  small  part  in 
the  training  for  good  citizenship. 

Statement  of  the  Farm  School  Bank,  Jan.  i,  1895. 


Credited  to  boys . $215.18 

Cash  in  safe  .  $57*7° 

In  Savings  Bank .  168.90 

Surplus . 11.42 

$226.60  $226.60 

Number  of  deposits . 728 

Number  of  checks  drawn . 603 

Amount  deposited  during  the  year . $304.55 

Interest  paid  boys  during  the  year .  5.40 


The  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sloyd  are  closely  allied  to  the  ' 
school  work  proper  and  are  of  much  value  in  awakening  and 
unfolding  those  qualities  through  which  the  individual  can  best 
succeed. 

The  management  has  excellent  opportunities  of  judging  as 
to  a  boy’s  fitness  for  any  particular  vocation  from  the  fact  that 
each  pupil  is  required  to  assist  in  the  various  household  duties, 
which  include  the  making  and  mending  of  clothing,  baking, 
cooking,  etc.,  and  that  he  also  receives  instruction  in  farming, 
gardening,  care  of  live  stock,  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry, 
cabinet-making,  wood-turning,  carving,  painting,  printing,  type¬ 
writing,  cobbling,  blacksmithing,  and  the  care  and  management 
of  boats.  The  mental  and  physical  discipline  gained  from  en- 
gaging  in  these  varied  employments  is  also  an  important  factor. 

The  work  accomplished  under  these  various  heads  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Especial  attention  might  be  called  to  various 
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pieces  of  furniture,  and  to  the  laying  of  new  floor  in  the  hall  of 
the  main  building,  and  also  at  the  farmhouse,  and  to  the  work 
of  the  printing  office.  ■ 

Of  the  improvements  of  the  year  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Fire  Department  established  among  the  boys,  the  erection 
of  a  sentry  box  or  lookout  on  the  wharf  for  the  wharfinger,  and 
its  connection  by  telephone  with  the  office,  and  the  office  with 
other  departments. 

Faithful  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  work  upon  the  farm, 
and  there  is  much  to  show  for  it.  Below  is  given  a  list  of 
products  for  the  year  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  stock  on  the 
farm  Jan.  i,  1895. 


Farm  Products  for  1894. 


Apples  .... 

620  bush. 

Onions  . 

245  bush. 

Beans,  String  .  . 

12  bush. 

Oats,  Ripe  . 

12  tons. 

Beans,  Lima  . 

12  bush. 

Oats  and  Peas 

6  tons. 

Beets,  Table  .  • 

67  bush. 

Oats  and  Barley  4  tons. 

Beet  Greens  . 

10  bush. 

Pears,  Bartlett 

12  bush. 

Beef  .... 

1,250  lbs. 

Pears,  Common  75  bush. 

Cabbage  .  .  1, 

100  heads. 

Peppers,  Bell 

3  bush. 

Cauliflower 

75  heads. 

Potatoes  .  . 

740  bush. 

Carrots  .... 

440  bush. 

Peas,  Green  . 

2 1  bush. 

Celery  .... 

700  heads. 

Pie  Plant 

1,650  lbs. 

Corn,  Yellow  .  . 

445  bush. 

Pigs  Sold 

•  "•  5 

Corn,  Sweet  .  . 

460  doz. 

Pork  .  . 

1,250  lbs. 

Corn,  Pop  .  .  . 

12  bush. 

Pumpkins  1 0 

cartloads. 

Corn,  Fodder  .  . 

15  tons. 

Parsnips  . 

10  bush. 

Corn,  Stover  . 

.  7  tons. 

Poultry 

100  lbs. 

Cucumbers,  Green 

1,250 

Quinces  . 

5  bush. 

Cucumbers,  Ripe 

.  8  bush. 

Radishes  . 

•  5>025 

Eggs  .... 

2,115 

Spinach  . 

10  bush. 

Hay . 

Squash,  Summer  .  600 

Hay,  Salt  .  . 

.  10  tons. 

Squash,  Hubbard  .  140 
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Hides  .  . 

.  212  lbs. 

Squash,  Marrow 

.  200 

Lettuce  .  .  . 

.  500  heads. 

Squash,  Turban 

•  r75 

Mangels  .  . 

.  525  bush. 

Strawberries  . 

908  qts. 

Melons,  Water 

200 

Turnips,  Yellow  75  bush. 

Melons,  Musk 

.  .  .  250 

Turnips,  White 

12  bush. 

Melons,  Nutmeg 

200 

Tomatoes,  Ripe  200 bush. 

Milk  .  .  . 

•  83,394  lbs. 

Tomatoes,  Green  35  bu. 

T urkeys 

140  lbs. 

Inventory  of 

Stock. 

Cows  .... 

...  19 

Swine  . 

.  .  17 

Bulls  .  .  .  . 

Shoats  .  .  . 

1 1 

Heifers  . 

...  4 

Chickens  . 

40 

Heifer  Calves  . 

...  4 

Hens  . 

•  85 

Horses  .  .  . 

...  4 

Ducks  . 

.  9 

Oxen,  Yoke 

1 

Turkeys  . 

10 

Gifts. 

To  the  kind  friends  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  new 
piano  we  owe  our  hearty  thanks,  and  to  others,  as  follows,  we 
also  extend  our  thanks  :  — 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.,  Daily  Journal. 

Boston  Herald  Co.,  Daily  Herald. 

Traveller  Publishing  Co.,  Daily  Traveller. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Christian  Register. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Child's  Hour  and  Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 
Linus  Darling,  Esq.,  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Briggs,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  dates. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Stowe,  books. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sturtevant,  turkey  dinner  for  the  entire  school. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sampson,  Boston  Directory. 
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Mr.  E.  D.  Stone,  homing  pigeons. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Rand,  one  lot  papers. 

Rev.  C.  L.  D.  Younkin,  stereopticon  entertainment. 

Mr.  James  T.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  S.  Merchant,  and  Harbor  Master 
Bragdon,  for  various  courtesies,  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  for  the  use  of  a  lifeboat  in  connection  with 

“Lookout  Station.” 

For  the  officers  and  teachers  who  have  faithfully  labored  with 
me  for  the  best  interests  of  the  household  I  bespeak  kind  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  managers,  as  ever,  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  school,  and  for  all  their  support  I  most  respectfully 
thank  them,  and  sincerely  appreciate  their  kind  consideration 
for  and  interest  in  my  own  family. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1894- 


From  Invested  Funds  ... 

Sales  from  Farm . 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  Friends  .... 
Industrial  Education  .  .  .  .  , 

Donations  Received . 

Deficit  for  the  year . 


$9,864.03 

288.82 

2>5i6-S3 

767.OO 

560.83 

3,060.00  $17,057.21 
3J83-72 


$20,840.93 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1894. 


General. 

Groceries,  Flour,  and  Provisions  ....  $3,819.34 


Fuel,  Lights,  and  Water . 1,516.54 

Medicines  and  Physicians  .  .  .  .  .  .  161.10 

Clothing . 1,594.67 

Boots  and  Shoes .  141.24 


House  Furnishings  and  Supplies  ....  964.34 

Paints,  Oil,  Lumber,  and  Hardware  .  .  .  1,085.08 


Carpenter,  Painters,  Plumbers,  etc.  .  .  .  7 1 7.63 

Boats  and  Repairs .  46.99 

Steamer  Pilgrim .  238.51 

Stationery,  Postage,  and  Printing  .  .  .  170.73 

Books  for  Holton  Library .  101.78 

Superintendent . 2,000.00 

Salaries . 2,171.60 

Domestics  and  Watchman . 1,806.63 

Insurance . N  .  .  .  10.00 

Interest  on  Loans .  175.00 

Music .  268.45 

Expenses  No.  15  Blackstone  St .  25.00 

Sundries . 1,153.65 

Farm  Expenses . 

Industrial  Education . 


$18,168.28 
2,1 1 1.82 

56o-83 

$20,840.93 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 


CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY  . 
Mrs.  MARY  C.  BRADLEY  . 
DAVID  H.  HOLMES  .  .  . 

Miss  HARRIET  A.  CLAPP  . 
Miss  MARY  F.  HULL  .  .  . 

E.  S.  LINDBLAD  .... 
DANIEL  P.  DYER  .... 
GORDON  MASON  .... 
Miss  MYRTLE  PERHAM  . 
Miss  ALICE  M.  BOYCE  .  . 

Miss  MARY  PERHAM  .  . 

Miss  CORA  J.  GALER  .  .  . 

Miss  NELLIE  B.  BREWSTER 
Miss  AMANDA  HAMMOND 

DAVID  MASON . 

FINLAY  McNEIL  .... 


. Superintendent 

. Matron 

.  Master  arid  Visitor 

. Principal 

.  .  „  .  Asst.  Teacher 

Sloyd  Teacher  and  Carpenter 

. Supervisor 

. Watchman 

. Asst.  Matron 

. Cook 

. Laundress 

Dining-rooms 

. Dormitories 

. Seamstress 

. Farmer 

. Asst.  Farmer 


David  Thompson's  Trading  Post  1624. 


One  of  the  boy’s  play  cottages  of  which  there  are  twelve,  including  a 
Town  House  and  Natural  History  Building,-  the  whole  designated  as 
COTTAGE  ROW,  and  governed  by  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  Street 
Commissioners,  Police,  Jurors  and  other  Officers  chosen  by  the  boy 
proprietors  from  among  their  own  number. 


Printed  at  the  Farm  School. 
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SOCIAL  since 

LIBRARY 


BOSTON  HARBOR. 

1896 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Printing  Department,  Boston  Farm  School, 

Thompson’s  Island 
1896. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asylum  and  Form  Joliool 

for  Indigent  Bogs. 

Elected  January  1895. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WHEELER. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

ARTHUR  DEXTER. 


TREASURER, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 

28  State  Street,  Boston, 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND, 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


Eben  Bacon, 

J.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 
Caleb  A.  Curtis, 
William  P.  Fowler, 

J.  D.  Williams  French, 
Henry  S.  Grew, 


MANAGERS, 

John  Homans,  2d,  M.  D., 
Walter  Hunnewell, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
Francis  Shaw, 

Thomas  F.  Temple, 
William  F.  Wharton. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Greene, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0. Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B,  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil. 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A, 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 


INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  The  institution  does  not  admit  bad  boys. 
A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are 
able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  is  returned  to  them.  Otherwise,  the 
school  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy,  and  exercises  a  watchful  care 
over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room  12,  at  12  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 

School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landing,  Foot  of  0  Street,  South  Boston;  also  South  Boston  Yacht 
Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  278  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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MAIN  BUILDINGS  FROM  FARM  HOUSE. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  was  incorporated  in  1814 
and  not  long  after  purchased  the  large  estate  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and 
Charter  Streets,  Boston,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
or,  Sir  William  Phipps.  The  house  was  a  large  brick  edifice  and  its 
spacious  apartments,  which  in  the  olden  times  had  witnesed  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  furnished  ample  accommodations  to  the  humble  recipients  of  a 
charity  which  had  for  its  object  “relieving,  instructing  and  employing 
Indigent  Boys.” 

In  1832  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  was  formed  and  one  year 
later  was  incorporated,  and  purchased  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  opening  the  doors  of  its  large,  new  and  hospitable  looking  building 
for  “the  education  and  reformation  of  boys,  who  from  loss  of  parents  or 
other  causes,  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations  and  in  danger 
of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless  members  of  society.” 

Two  years  later  these  two  corporations  feeling  that  each  possessed 
advantages  which  the  other  did  not  enjoy,  united  their  interests  which 
were  practically  the  same,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  became  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  early  history  of  the  home  popularly  known  as 
the  Farm  School,  which  for  more  than  sixty  years  has  owned  and  been 
located  on  Thompson’s  Island  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Island  and  School  as  we  find  them  to-day. 
Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  State  St.,  one 
and  one-eighth  miles  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  and  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy. 

The  map  shown  at  the  front  of  this  report  is  a  reproduction  from  a 
careful  survey  and  reference  to  the  contours  and  other  designating  marks 
may  be  of  interest.  One  gets  but  a  slight  idea  however,  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  location  without  a  visit  to  it.  To  the  north  of  the  main 
buildings,  which  are  about  sixty-five  feet  above  mean  high  water,  the 
Island  is  of  a  clayey  loam  while  to  the  south  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  a  variety 
in  soil  suited  to  nearly  all  farm  products. 
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A  large  orchard  and  numerous  groves  dot  the  Island. 

To  the  east  of  the  main  buildings  stands  the  Industrial  building, 
Gardner  Hall,  to  the  west  about  half  way  down  the  slope  is  the  large  stock 

barn,  and  to  the  west  and  south  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage  barn, 
corn  barn  and  poultry  house,  while  further  to  the  south  and  beyond  the 
orchard  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  is  the  farmer’s  house  overlooking  the 
large  garden.  These  with  a  large  root  cellar,  the  boat  house  near  the 
wharf  and  the  boys’  play  cottages,  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

There  is  no  other  business  here  and  the  School  is  strictly  of  a  private 
nature  with  no  City  or  State  supervision  except  that  which  governs  any 
community. 

There  were  in  the  school  January  1,  1895,  98  pupils. 

21  have  been  admitted. 

3  returned. 

28  discharged. 

2  relocated. 

In  the  school  January  1,  1896,  92. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  92. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  99. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  95]-^ 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  5  months,  10  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  1  month. 

Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school  January  1,  1896,  13  years,  3 
months,  16  days. 


Nativity  of  Parents  of  -  Boys  Admitted. 


FATHERS. 


MOTHERS. 


Maine 
Vermont  . 
Massachusetts, 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Canada 
Nova  Scotia 
England  . 
Ireland 
Unknown 
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3 

3 


2 
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Parents  Living. 


Fathers 

3 

Both  Parents 

Mothers 

12 

Neither 

Occupation  of  Father. 

Carpenter 

1 

Piano  tuner 

Mason 

2 

Policeman 

Moulder 

1 

Laborer 

Painter 

2 

Unknown 

Of  boys  discharged  thirteen  returned  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Fifteen  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are  employed 

On  farms  ...  11  In  machine  shops  ...  3 

At  carpentry  .  .  1 

Three  of  the  “Out  Family”  have  become  of  age. 

Forty-Four  still  receive  our  supervision. 

This  branch  of  work  is  of  much  importance,  its  members  having 
arrived  at  that  period  in  life  when  some  at  least  require  even  more  care¬ 
ful  guidance  then  when  in  the  school.  As  a  whole  the  results  have  been 
good  and  some  boys  are  of  special  value  to  their  employers  and  of  mark¬ 
ed  credit  to  the  school. 

Often  one  boy  is  the  means  of  placing  another  and  so  by  his  faith¬ 
fulness  extends  the  help  which  he  himself  has  received. 

$165.00  has  been  collected  from  employers  and  $176.81  has  been 
paid  graduates  and  there  remains  to  the  credit  of  various  menbers  of 
our  “Out  Family”  $1026.76. 

Our  regular  course  of  study  completes  the  grammar  school  grade  and 
it  is  intended  that  each  boy  shall  finish  this  before  he  leaves  the  Island.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  just  the  opening  appears  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  boy,  in  that  event,  nothing  in  our  system  prevents  his  filling  the  place. 

All  study,  work  and  recreation  are  calculated  to  develop  the  indivi¬ 
dual  so  as  to  best  fit  him  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  While  Cottage 
Row  furnishes  pleasure  and  amusement,  its  elections,  the  duties  of  its 
officers,  its  blank  forms,  societies,  etc,  teach  practical  lessons  in  citizen¬ 
ship;  and  the  construction  and  care  of  the  miniature  dwellings,  unfold 
mechanical  capacity,  teach  responsibility  and  the  meaning  of  ownership, 
fostering  the  love  for  home  and  cultivating  the  better  instincts. 
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The  Farm  School  Bank  has  its  lessons  to  teach  and  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  thrifty  habits. 


Statement  of  the  Farm  School  Bank,  Jan.  1,  1896. 


Credited  to  boys 
Cash  in  safe 
In  Savings  Bank 
Surplus 


$195.58 

$36.39 
$168.90 
9.71 _ 

$205.29  $205.29 


Number  of  deposits  .  .....  709 

Number  of  checks  drawn  . . 482 

Amount  deposited  during  the  year  .  .  .  .  $164.19 

Interest  paid  boys  during  the  year . 1.73 


Every  boy  has  some  part  to  perform  in  the  household  duties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cooking,  baking,  making  and  mending  of  clothing,  washing,  etc, 
and  on  the  farm  he  takes  part  in  all  the  various  branches  of  its  work. 
Different  individuals  are  selected  to  assist  in  the  general  repairs,  the  care 
and  management  of  boats,  receive  instruction  in  carpentry,  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing,  wood-turning,  carving,  mechanical  drawing,  painting,  printing,  type¬ 
writing,  cobbling  and  black-smithing. 


The  printing  department  does  a  great  variety  of  job  work  in  addition 
to  our  own  requirements.  Through  its  earnings  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  equipment  during  the  past  year,  and  this  report  is 
a  specimen  of  the  work  we  are  now  able  to  execute. 

The  farm  under  its  faithful  foreman  has  contributed  liberally  to  our 
support.  On  the  page  following  is  given  a  list  of  products  for  the  year 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  stock  on  the  farm  Jan.  1,  1896. 
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Farmers  Products  for  1895. 


Apples,  No.  1 

.  60  bbls. 

Milk 

77,967  lbs. 

Apples,  No.  2  . 

10  bbls. 

Onions 

.  650  bush. 

Apples,  Sweet  . 

.  25  bbls. 

Oats,  unthrashed 

10  tons. 

Apples,  Wind  falls. 

50  bbls. 

Pears,  Bartlets  . 

12  bush. 

Barley,  green  . 

2  tons. 

Pears,  Common 

.  35  bush. 

Beans,  String,  . 

.  15  bush. 

Peppers,  Bell  . 

5  bush. 

Beans,  Lima  . 

,  8  bush. 

Potatoes 

.  775  bush. 

Beets,  Table 

.  55  bush. 

Peas,  Green 

17  bush. 

Beet  greens 

.  4  bush. 

Pie,  Plant 

.  700  lbs. 

Cabbage 

.700  heads. 

Pumpkins,  Cart  Loads  .  9. 

Cauliflower 

.  25  heads. 

Pigs,  Sold 

2. 

Carrots 

.  400  bush. 

Pork,  Killed 

.  1698  lbs 

Celery 

1 ,000  heads. 

Poultry  “ 

.  300  lbs 

Corn,  Yellow 

.  550  bush. 

Parsnips 

.  15  bush, 

Corn,  Sweet 

.  500  doz. 

Radishes 

5325 

Corn,  Pop 

.  1 3  bush. 

Spinach,  Greens 

.  10  bush. 

Corn,  Fodder  . 

.  20  tons. 

Squash,  Summer 

.  .  150 

Corn,  Stover 

.  6  tons. 

Squash,  Hubbard 

.  .  200 

Cucumbers 

.  .  500. 

Squash,  Marrow 

.  .  200 

Eggs 

.  .  4157. 

Squash,  Turban 

.  220 

Hay 

.  70  tons. 

Strawberries  , 

.  605  boxes 

Hay,  Salt 

.  10  tons. 

Turnips,  Yellow. 

60  bush. 

Hay,  Hungarian 

.  3  tons. 

Tomatoes,  Ripe. 

.  170  bush. 

Lettuce 

.  700  heads. 

Tomatoes,  Green 

.  65  bush. 

Mangels 

.  720  bush. 

Turkeys,  Killed  . 

.  369  lbs. 

Inventory 

of  Stock. 

Cows 

,  20 

Swine 

.  24 

Bulls 

1 

Shoats 

.  8 

Heifers 

.  4 

Chickens  . 

.  63 

Heifer  calves  . 

.  1 

Hens 

.  64 

Horses 

.  4 

Ducks 

.  6 

Oxen,  Yoke 

.  1 

Turkeys 

.  13 
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The  BAND,  a  picture  of  which  appears  opposite,  affords  much  pleasure 
and  entertainment  to  the  school  and  its  friends,  besides  giving  another 
valuable  attainment  to  its  members.  It  is  often  the  means  of  a  pleasant 
outing  which  is  fully  appreciated. 

The  Holidays  are  always  looked  forward  to,  appropriately  observed  and 
greatly  enjoyed.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  especially  the  graduates  come 
home  to  renew  their  friendships,  take  part  in  the  sports  and  do  justice  to 
the  turkey,  celery  and  other  good  things,  all  products  of  the  farm. 

This  year  we  most  gladly  welcomed  twenty-two  of  our  former  pupils. 
Their  appearance  was  a  compliment  to  the  school  and  we  passed  a  most 
enjoyable  day.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  graduates  and  employers. 

The  Sunday  services  have  been  conducted  by  interesting  and 
instructive  speakers  and  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  these  kind  gentlemen. 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  publishers  of  the  following  papers: 

Boston  Daily  Journal, 

Boston  Daily  Herald, 

Boston  Daily  Transcript, 

The  Christian  Register, 

Child’s  Hour, 

Our  Sunday  Afternoon, 

Mass.  Ploughman. 

Also  to 

/ 

Briggs,  Shattuck  &  Co.,  dates. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sampson,  Boston  Directory. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  a  foot  ball,  pictures  and  papers. 

Mr.  Richar^l  C.  Humphreys,  tickets  to  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith’s  testi¬ 
monial. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Litchfield,  tickets  to  grand  stand,  Masonic  Parade. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Flint,  entertainment. 

Mr.  I.  Mead,  a  horse. 

Mr.  James  W.  Harvey,  instruction  in  blacksmithing. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Keith,  complete  settings  for  a  theatrical  stage. 

And  as  usual  to  Mr.  James  T.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  S.  Merchant  and  Harbor 
Master  Bragdon  for  many  courtesies. 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  BAND 
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The  most  important  improvement  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of 
the  Telephone  line  connecting  the  Island  with  the  main  land.  I  am  able 
to  give  more  personal  attention  to  matters  on  the  Island,  the  number  of 
trips  to  the  mainland  have  been  diminished,  and  there  has  been  a  mark¬ 
ed  saving  in  time  and  labor,  while  the  anxiety  incident  to  our  location 
has  been  greatly  relieved. 

The  Breakwater  too,  constructed  to  the  east  of  the  wharf,  is  of 
much  value  in  affording  protection  to  the  Steamer  and  other  boats. 

To  Mr.  Holmes  and  the  other  officers  who  have  faithfully  labored, 
with  Mrs.  Bradley  and  myself,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  individual 
boys  and  the  school,  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks. 

And  to  the  Managers  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  their  uniform 
sympathy  and  support. 


CHARLES  H. 


BRADLEY, 


Superintendent. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895. 


From  Invested  Funds 
Sales  from  Farm 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  friends  . 

Industrial  Education 
Donations  Received 


$10,013.52 

244.90 

2.722.59 

813.00 

703.20 

8,461.00  $22,958.30 


$22,958,30 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895. 


General. 


Groceries,  Flour,  and  Provisions 

.  $3,686.76 

Fuel,  Lights,  and  Water  . 

.  1,431.12 

Medicine,  Physician,  and  Dentist 

130.15 

Clothing . 

.  1,664.61 

Boots  and  Shoes  .... 

273.14 

House  Furnishings  and  Repairs 

.  1 ,003.34 

Paints,  Oil,  Lumber,  etc. 

826.77 

Carpenter,  Plumber,  etc 

.  336.  51 

Boats  and  Repairs  .... 

276.69 

Steamer  Pilgrim  .... 

541.45 

Stationery  and  Postage 

206.29 

Books  for  Holton  Library 

77.18 

Breakwater  . 

.  .  855.36 

Telephone . 

454.31 

Music . 

395.06 

Insurance  ..... 

,  10.00 

Interest  on  Loans  .... 

149.14 

Superintendent  .  .  .  , 

.  2.000.00 

Salaries . 

.  2,426.82 

Domestics  and  Watchman 

.  1,872,09 

Sundries . 

.  1,139.27 

Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 
Surplus 


2.046.96 

703.20 

452.08 

$22,958.30 
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COMPOSITE 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
From  Boys  Who  Have  Left  The  School. 


The  following  is  from  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  who  was  in  the 
school  five  years.  He  had  some  faults  which  were  overcome  and  left  the 
school  with  a  good  record. 

“Nov.  7,  1895. 

“Dear  Friend  Mr.  Bradley:- 

I  received  the  papers  you  sent 
me  and  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  them.  I  enjoyed  reading  the 

article  about  the  school  very  much.  I  visited - last  week  and 

found  him  well  and  happy.  I  also  saw  Miss - and  had  a  nice 

talk  with  her  about  the  school. 

I  am  getting  along  first  rate,  am  well  and  happy  and  like  here  very  much. 

I  have  been  doing  the  work  all  alone  for  the  last  three  days  as  Mr. - 

sold  some  hay  in - and  had  to  deliver  it  at - Depot.  He  did  not 

come  home  but  boarded  in - .  I  had  twenty-six  cows  to  milk  which 

made  me  some  milking  but  I  like  to  milk  very  well.  When  he  came 
home  he  brought  me  a  watch  which  he  carried  last  summer  and  gave  it 
to  me.  I  wanted  a  watch  very  much.  I  take  the  milk  to  the  separator 
every  morning.  We  have  been  having  very  nice  weather  but  it  is  raining 
now.  We  are  going  to  butcher  six  pigs  before  Thanksgiving  and  I  am 
going  to  stick  one. 

“Your  sincere  friend,  “ - ” 

“Dear  Sir:-  “November,  11  1894, 

We  have  had  about  five  inches  of  snow  up  here 
There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  game  here  this  fall  and  so  I  bought  me  a 
gun.  It  was  a  $15  gun  but  I  got  it  for  $12.  It  is  a  double  barrel  breech 

loader.  Mr. - was  afraid  that  you  would  not  like  it.  But  I  promised 

not  to  ask  for  a  colt  this  year  and  so  that  made  it  $48,  and  I  sold  my 
sheep  yesterday  and  got  $2  for  it  and  I  will  send  that  with  the  rest  of 
the  money  which  will  make  $50  this  year.  I  want  to  get  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  bank.  It  will  be  $95  without  the  interest.  If  you  will  let  me 
know  how  much  it  will  be  with  the  interest  then  if  there  isn’t  a  hundred 
dollars  I  will  make  out  enough.  Remember  me  to  all  the  boys.  How  many 
rabbits  are  there?  Tell  the  boy  that  takes  care  of  them  to  write  me  about 
them  and  what  he  asks  for  them  as  I  want  to  get  a  pair  of  them  very  much 

for  myself.  Mr. - says  that  he  will  send  you  the  money  this  week  or  next. 

How  does  little  Henry  get  along?  He  must  be  quite  a  big  boy  by  this 
time.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bradley.  I  can  not  think  of  any  more'  now. 

“Yours  truly,  “ - ” 
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The  preceeding  letter  is  from  a  boy  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  a  relative.  Coming  to  the  school  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
remained  five  years,  during  the  first  three  of  which  he  gave  no  end 
of  trouble  on  account  of  his  temper  and  tantalizing  disposition,  but  under 
special  guidance  he  became  intensely  interested  in  domestic  pets  and 
animals,  industrious  and  exceptionally  neat.  He  was  selected  for  a  place 
well  adapted  to  him  where  he  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  He  will 
be  of  age  this  coming  season  and  at  the  present  time  has  $100.00  in  the 
bank,  a  good  horse  and  carriage,  a  few  head  of  cattle  besides  steady 
employment  and  a  good  name. 


The  following  is  from  a  boy  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has  had 
much  to  content  with  in  his  make  up  but  is  doing  very  well  indeed. 


“Dear  Mr.  Bradley;- 


“Dec.  11,  1895. 


The  overcoat  that  you  sent  me  I  received 
yesterday  afternoon  while  at  work  in  the  shop.  It  fits  first-class  and  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  that  it  made  you.  I  think  I  have  got 
pretty  well  settled  as  to  what  a  machinist  is  and  like  the  work  and  place 

very  much.  In  the  evenings  I  practice  on  the  Baritone  which  the - 

- band  let  me  take,  I  attend  their  rehearsal  and  think  that  there  is 

a  good  chance  for  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  band  in  a  little  while. 
I  look  forward  with  pleasure  every  day  to  the  band  rehearsal  on  Monday 
night.  The  place  we  rehearse  in  is  a  building  where  dye-  stuffs  are  made. 
It  is  a  special  room  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam  and  as 
there  is  no  smoking  allowed  in  the  building  I  avoid  one  of  the  ‘smoke 
talks*.  I  think  things  as  far  as  I  know  are  going  first  class.  As  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  writing  letters  you  will  please  excuse  this  one. 


“Respectfully, 
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The  following  is  from  a  boy  who  has  just  become  of  age.  He  has 
$80  in  the  bank  and  is  doing  well. 


“December  14,  1895. 


“Dear  Friend, - 

I  received  the  papers  with  the  account  of  Thanksgiving. 

I  also  received  my  money  and  put  it  in  the  bank  here  at - .  I  felt 

as  though  you  had  not  forgotten  me  when  I  received  the  paper.  I  see  you 
had  quite  a  time  Thanksgiving,  wish  I  had  been  among  the  graduates. 

I  am  working  on  a  farm  here  in - and  like  my  place  very  much. 

We  have  a  herd  of  twenty  Jersey  cows,  make  butter  and  get  out  our 
cream  with  the  separator  which  cost  about  $125. 

We  have  got  an  organ  here  and  have  a  good  time  generally. 
Have  the  boys  had  any  skating  yet  ?  We  have  had  some  very  cold 
weather  here,  about  0  this  morning. 

Well,  remember  me  to  all  the  boys,  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Henry. 
I  remain  as  ever, 

“Sincerely  yours 


The  following  is  from  a  boy  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  in  the 
school  nearly  six  years,  was  trusty  and  faithful,  a  good  penman  and  type¬ 
writer. 

“December  16,  1895, 

“Dear  Mr.  Bradley:- 

I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you  sooner  because 
I  have  been  so  busy.  I  am  doing  well  in  my  work  and  receive  four  dollars 
a  week  and  the  man  has  promised  me  five  by  New  Years.  I  received  the 

program - sent  me  and  I  wish  you  would  thank  him  for  me, 

It  was  very  interesting  and  I  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  over  the  names 
of  those  that  took  part.  I  have  joined  the  C.E.  as  an  associate  member 
and  have  real  pleasant  times  at  the  church.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
Christmas  Tree  and  I  hope  to  have  a  nice  time  on  that  day. 

Give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  officers  and  the  boys. 

Wishing  you  a  “Merry  Christmas”  and  a  “Happy  New  Year” 

I  remain 

“Your  friend 
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“December  19,  1895. 


“Dear  Mr.  Bradley:- 

Quite  recently  I  received  a  paper  from  you  giving  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  way  the  Farm  School  Boys  enjoyed  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  remembering  me  so  kindly. 

I  have  accepted  a  place  with - proprietor  of - Express 

and  will  be  with  him  as  soon  as  I  can  work  a  satisfactory  notice  with 

Mr. - my  present  employer.  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this 

chance  for  some  time,  I  am  to  get  the  same  pay  I  am  getting  here, 
which  is  $1.  a  day  with  board,  washing  and  lodging.  I  am  to  stay  with 

Mr. - until  after  Christmas  then  I  will  board  in - 

With  best  wishes  that  all  connected  with  the  school  may  have  a 
Very  Merry  Christmas  and  Many  Happy  New  Years 

“With  Great  Respect, 


“P.  S,  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Henry.” 

The  above  is  from  a  boy  who  was  in  the  school  five  years,  was 
placed  out  when  he  was  fifteen  under  the  Oliver  Smith  Will,  was  of  age 
last  year,  received  from  the  Will  $500  and  from  his  employer  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100,  is  thrifty  and  doing  well. 


The  following  is  from  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the 
school  four  and  a  half  years,  was  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  but  made 
great  improvment  and  is  a  most  excellent  worker. 

“Dear  friend;-  “Nov,  12,  1895. 

I  arrived  home  safe  and  sound  and  was  glad  to  get 
home  from  all  the  hussel  and  bussel  of  the  city.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  brother.  You  know  when  I  was  down  there  I  told  you  I  would 
like  to  have  him  near  me,  not  only  for  my  own  sake  but  for  his  to.# do 
not  want  him  to  go  to  the  city  where  he  will  not  amount  to  anything. 

There  is  a  nice  place  here  at  Mr. _ not  very  far  from  me  if 

he  was  there  it  would  be  nice  for  him  and  me  to.  We  could  go  to  church 
together  and  it  would  be  very  pleasent.  So  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Holmes 
up  here  soon  and  my  brother.  They  all  speak  well  of  him  and  is  liked  by 
every  one  and  I  think  his  wife  is  just  as  good.  We  had  quite  a  snow  storm 
about  two  weeks  ago.  It  has  been  pretty  cold  for  the  last  few  days  up 
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here.  I  got  two  little  pigs  growing  up  which  I  hop  to  make  a  little  money 
on  when  they  get  fat.  We  had  a  very  nice  time  last  Friday  night  we  had 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  Schools  about  to  help  fix  up  the  church. 
I  will  close  I  only  wanted  to  speak  about  my  brother  so  good  by  hoping 
to  hear  from  you  soon. 

“Your  loving  friend, 


“P.  S.  I  will  write  more  some  other  time  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.” 


The  next  letter  is  from  the  same  boy  to  his  younger  brother,  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  who  at  the  time  was  in  the  school  but  has  since  taken  the 
place  his  brother  suggested. 


“Dear  Brother:- 


“November  20,  1895. 


I  would  like  to  have  you  up  here  near  me  so 
keep  up  your  spirits  and  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  be  so. 
I  know  when  I  was  down  there  some  of  the  boys  said  they  would  not  go 
on  a  farm  anyhow  but  let  them  talk  all  they  want  to  but  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  they  know  nothing  about  it  they  don’t  know  when  there  head  is  level. 
Why  some  of  them  don’t  want  to  go  on  a  farm  is  they  are  afraid  they 
will  have  to  work  a  little  and  that  they  are  to  darn  lazy  to  work.  Of 
course  there  is  work  to  do  but  it  will  not  hurt  anybody  if  they  have  the 
right  stuff  in  them  and  I  hope  you  have  that.  I  am  not  very  good  in 
preaching  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  things  that  is  if  you  are  told  to  do  any 
thing  you  do  not  like  do  not  grumble  but  do  it,  cheerfully  any  how.  And 
do  not  be  afraid  to  lend  a  helping  hand  no  matter  if  it  is  Saturday 
afternoon.  And  you  want  to  go  strait  up  in  the  Hall  For  it  all  counts  up 
and  don’t  forget  it  eather.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  in  the  1st  grade  all 
the  time  but  then  the  first  grade  wont  hurt  you  once  in  a  while.  I  had 
not  ought  to  preach  very  long  because  I  was  no  model  when  I  was  there 
I  will  now  close  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

“Your  loving  brother,” 


“P.  S.  If  you  are  a  little  high  life  try  and  hold  in  untill  you  get  on 
the  play  ground  do  not  let  it  run  away  from  you  when  you  are  in  school 
or  up  in  the  hall  or  chapel,  good  by.  The  better  you  do  the  better  for  you.  ” 
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This  is  another  from  the  same  boy  to  the  Superintendent. 

“January  6,  1896. 

“Dear  Sir:- 

I  received  the  present  you  sent  me  and  was 
very  thankful  for  it.  We  had  Christmas  to  home  this  year  and  had  a  very 
nice  time  which  I  hop  you  had  to  we  had  no  Christmas  tree  or  entertain¬ 
ment  but  we  had  enough  to  eat  and  that  was  enough,  for  me  and  I  was 
thankful  for  that  because  there  is  lots  of  folks  that  have  not  that.  I  thank 
you  heartly  for  sending  my  brother  up  here  as  it  seems  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  It  is  awful  cold  up  here  now  This  morning  it  was  Twentyfive  below 
zero  at  the  door.  There  is  not  a  speck  of  snow  on  the  ground  or  we 
aint  had  any  for  quite  a  while  when  we  did  have  some  it  only  lasted  a 
few  days.  It  seems  funny  as  late  in  the  year  as  this  and  no  snow.  I  am 
getting  along  first  rate  as  I  hope  you  are  and  your  family  are.  We  have 
a  party  every  now  and  then  to  pass  away  the  long  winter  evenings.  I  see 
my  brother  every  Sunday  when  he  comes  up  to  church.  I  think  by  what 
he  says  that  he  likes  his  place  first  rate  and  is  getting  along  nicely.  I  go 
to  school  this  winter  term  and  I  am  taking  up  studies  that  I  think  will  be 
of  use  to  me. 

This  is  a  very  poor  winter  for  men  that  hawl  timber  for  a  living  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  snow  and  so  they  can  not  do  any  thing. 

I  am  writing  now  my  noon  hour  in  school  and  the  bell  is  going 
to  ring  so  I  will  have  to  get  a  hustle  on  if  I  want  to  get  done  in  time  we 
have  an  hour  a  noon,  so  about  all  the  children  that  have  to  go  a  good 
long  way  to  go  home  they  bring  their  dinner.  I  bring  mine  also.  I  would 
of  wrote  with  ink  before  but  they  all  use  lead  pencils  in  this  part  of  the 
country  perhaps  it  is  because  they  use  the  pens  for  plow  points.  I  will  now 
clos  wishing- you  and  your  familey  a  Happy  New  Year  and  all  the  boys. 

“Yours  forever, 


“P.  S.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  boys  and  send  along 
some  stories  that  they  have  no  use  for  if  they  have  no  use  for  them  these 
long  winter  evenings  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them  and  I  like  to  read 
I  can  get  a  hold  of  anything  to  read  that  is  good.” 
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This  from  the  younger  brother. 


“December  23,  .  1895. 


“Dear  Mr.  Bradley:- 

As  I  have  settled  down  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  this  place  very  much.  I  went 
down  to  see  my  brother  Sunday  in  the  morning.  He  and  I  sang  while  Miss 

- play  the  Paino  and  then  I  played  a  few  pieces  on  the  harmonica 

and  then  my  brother  and  I  went  to  church,  and  then  I  went  home.  We 
have  25  sheep  6  cats  2  dogs  3  horses  4  cows  3  little  hefers  and  about  50 
hens.  When  I  get  up  I  help  to  do  the  chores  and  get  in  my  wood  and 
help  around  the  house  till  school  time  and  then  go  to  school  and  then  I 
go  to  dinner  and  wright  to  school  again  come  out  half  past  three  get  my 
wood  in  do  chores  and  then  supper.  I  am  learning  to  milk  cows. 

We  had  a  coisibaie  here  the  20  of  Dec.  first  we  had  an  entertainment 
and  then  supper  and  then  a  dance  I  got  home  about  4  oclock  in  the 
morning.  I  have  maide  quite  a  few  aqaintencese  with  the  people  up  here. 
I  am  trying  to  do  my  best  up  here  to  please  everybody. 

I  think  this  is  all  at  Present  Remember  me  to  the  Boys  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  and  Henry. 

“From  your  loving  friend, 


“  I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year”. 


The  next  two  letters  are  from  employers  and  explain  themselves. 


“July  24,  ’95 

"  C.  H.  Bradley,  Supt.  Boston  Farm  School. 

Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 


“Dear  Sir:- 


We  have  an  opening  at  our  shop  for  a  boy 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade. 

Please  advise  us  if  you  have  a  boy  to  send  us. 

The - boy  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 


“Yours  truly. 

<  < 


Machine  Co.” 
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“February  9,  1895. 

“My  dear  Bradley:- 

I  have  intended  to  write  you  about - 

for  some  time  and  row  for  want  of  time  I  will  put  his  case  in  this  way. 

For  you  to  think  of  everything  favorable  for  one  in - s  position. 

and  I  will  endorse  it  all,  reserving  the  right  to  say  a  word  more  in  his 
praise. 

“Great  haste,  Yours, 


/ 


School  for  Indigent  Boys, 
|  Thompson's  Island 

1897* 
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I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 
Caleb  A.  Curtis, 
William  P.  Fowler, 

J.  D.  Williams  French, 
Henry  S.  Grew, 


MANAGERS, 

John  Homans,  2d,  M,  D., 
Walter  Hunnewell, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
Francis  Shaw, 

Thomas  F.  Temple, 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, Theodore  Lyman  Jr.,  Charles  P. 

Bowcjitch. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Greene, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton. 
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INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
seven  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not  received.  A  paper 
relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are  able  to 
provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
school  finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy  and  exercises  a  watchful  care 
over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex- 
•  change  Place,  Room  12,  at  12  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

Discharges. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  also  South  Boston  Yacht 
Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  278  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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WHARF  LOOKING  FROM  THE  WEST. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


The  “Farm  School”  receives  orphans  or  half  orphans  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  in  fair 
physical  condition,  and  who  have  not  been  before  the  courts.  A  re¬ 
linquishment  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  gives  the  school  control 
of  the  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  As  a  rule  he  remains 
in  the  school  until  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  his  time  here  is  divided 
between  study,  work  and  recreation  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to 
develope  natural  aptitude  and  latent  ability,  strength  and  character,  that 
he  may  go  forth  equipped  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

The  course  of  study  completes  the  grammar  school  grade.  The 
manual  training  course  includes  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry,  wood 
turning  and  wood  carving;  and  all  in  turn  are  employed  upon  the  farm 
and  perform  some  part  in  the  household  duties,  including  cooking, 
baking,  making  and  mending  of  clothing,  washing  etc. 

Boys  are  selected  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction 
in  blacksmithing,  cobbling,  painting,  printing  and  typewriting  and  to 
assist  in  the  care  and  management  of  boats  and  in  all  the  general 
repairs.  This  report  is  a  sample  of  the  work  done  in  the  printing 
office  where  job  printing  of  all  kinds  is  promptly  executed  for  customers 
in  town. 


The  boys’  Brass  Band,  organized  before  the  war,  gives  another  val¬ 
uable  attainment  to  those  having  musical  talent. 

The  Farm  School  Bank  and  Cottage  Row  with  its  goverment, 
societies  etc.,  furnish  practical  business  lessons. 

Our  grade  system  is  a  record  of  each  individual  pupil,  and  is  a 
means  of  maintaining  discipline,  arousing  ambition,  and  of  urging  upon 
each  boy  the  value  of  truth  and  honesty. 

There  were  in  the  school  January  1,  1896,  92  pupils. 

26  have  been  admitted. 

4  returned. 

19  discharged. 

3  relocated. 

In  the  school  January  1,  1897,  101. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  92. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  101. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  98  W 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  8  months,  19  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  14  years,  3  months,  13  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school  January  1,  1897,  13  years, 
5  months,  21  days. 


Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted. 


FATHERS. 


MOTHERS. 


Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Illinois 

Canada 

West  Indies 

Nova  Scotia 

Newfoundland 

England 

France 

Sweden 

Italy 

Unknown 


2 

2 


4 


5 

5 


5 
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2 

2 

4 


4 


2 
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Occupation  of 

Fathers,  all  but  two  of  whom  are  deceased. 

Bookkeeper 

1 

Machinist 

2 

Brakeman 

2 

Plumber 

1 

Cabinetmaker 

V1 

Painter 

1 

Carpenter 

1 

Shiprigger 

1 

Cook 

1 

Sailor 

3 

Draughtsman  . 

1 

Laborer 

4 

Engineer 

1 

Unknown 

5 

Hair  work 

1 

Nine  have  mothers  living  but  they  are  wholly  unable  to  care  for 
their  boys. 

Thirteen  boys  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  having  been  found  for  them  either  by  the  parent  or  the  school. 

Six  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  making  a  total  of  forty-eight 
(48)  for  the  year  in  this  department.  They  are  employed  as  follows, - 


Carpentering. 

Grocery. 

Cattle  Ranch. 

Janitor. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Machine  Shop. 

Creamery. 

Office. 

Drug  Store. 

Plumber. 

Electrical  Machine  Shop. 

Printing. 

Farm. 

Ship’s  Mate. 

Furniture  Manufactory. 

Shoe  Shop.  4 

Gardening. 

School. 

U.  S.  Marine. 

Ten  have  become  of  age  during  the  year.  They  are  all  well  located 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  they  will  succeed  in  life. 

In  October  a  reunion  was  held  at  the  Island  to  which  all  graduates 
were  invited.  There  were  forty-two  present  and  a  delightful  day  was 
spent  about  the  old  home.  Before  parting,  those  present  organized 
the  “Farm  School  Alumni”  which  has  for  its  object  “to  recall  pleasant 
associations,  continue  friendships,  extend  fraternal  aid  to  its  members, 
and  to  unite  the  graduates  in  an  association  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
school,  and  to  cherish  a  hearty  and  grateful  love  for  their  Alma  Mater.” 

A  great  deal  of  earnestness  has  been  shown  in  this  matter  and  I 
believe  much  good  may  come  from  it.  The  school  has  graduated 
many  worthy  citizens  and  successful  business  men,  and  a  closer  cooper¬ 
ation  of  Alumni  and  School  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  each. 
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The  farm  has  furnished  fresh  vegetables  and  pure  milk. 
Following  is  the  list  of  products  for  the  year  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  stock  on  the  farm  Jan.  1,  1897. 


Farm  Products  for  1896. 


Apples,  No.  1 

.  75  bbls. 

Mangels 

600  bush. 

Apples,  No.  2  . 

.  120  bbls. 

Milk  .  .  . 

99553  lbs. 

Apples,  Sweet  . 

60  bbls. 

Onions  . 

145  bush. 

Apples,  Windfalls 

.  220  bbls. 

Oats,  unthreshed 

1 1  tons. 

Barley,  Green  , 

2  tons. 

Pears,  Bartlett  . 

4  bush. 

Beans,  String  . 

.  14  bush. 

Pears,  Common 

.  25  bush. 

Beans,  Lima 

8  bush. 

Peppers,  Bell 

4  bush. 

Beets,  Table 

.  28  bush. 

Potatoes 

625  bush. 

Beet  greens 

6  bush. 

Peas,  Green 

35  bush. 

Cabbage 

800  heads. 

Pieplant 

1450  lbs. 

Cauliflower 

150  heads. 

Pumpkins,  Cart  Loads  10. 

Carrots 

525  bush. 

Pigs,  Sold  . 

3. 

Celery 

1  100  heads. 

Pork.  Killed 

2500  lbs. 

Corn,  Yellow 

525  bush. 

Poultry,  Killed  . 

140  lbs. 

Corn,  Sweet 

500  doz. 

Parsnips 

20  bush. 

Corn,  Pop 

.  14  bush. 

Radishes 

4000. 

Corn,  Fodder  . 

.  20  tons. 

Spinach 

.  1  1  bush. 

Corn,  Stover 

7  tons. 

Squash,  Hubbard 

200. 

Cucumbers 

958. 

Squash,  Summer 

250. 

Eggs 

5529. 

Strawberries 

1 12  boxes. 

Hay 

68  tons. 

Turnips,  Yellow 

.  25  bush. 

Hay,  Salt  . 

10  tons. 

Turnips,  White  . 

.  25  bush. 

Hay,  Hungarian 

4  tons. 

Tomatoes,  Ripe 

55  bush. 

Hides 

75  lbs. 

Tomatoes,  Green 

40  bush. 

Lettuce 

600  heads. 

Turkeys,  Killed 

.  237  lbs. 

Inventory 

of  Stock. 

Cows 

.  21 

Swine 

.  23 

Bulls 

.  1 

Shoats 

.  12 

Heifers  . 

.  2 

Chickens  . 

.  40 

Heifer  calves  . 

.  3 

Hens 

.  70 

Horses 

.  4 

Turkeys 

.  17 
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On  the  farm,  as  elsewhere,  much  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  needed  improvements. 

Our  plant  is  a  large  and  valuable  one.  Some  of  the  buildings  have 
been  standing  more  than  sixty  years.  The  main  house  is  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  and  three  stories  high. 
The  industrial  building  is  thirty-seven  feet  by  sixty-two  feet  and  two 
stories  high.  The  stock  barn  is  forty-four  feet  by  ninety- two  feet  with 
two  stories.  These  and  our  other  buildings  because  of  their  age  are 
constantly  needing  something  in  the  way  of  repairs,  but  only  those  im¬ 
provements  are  undertaken  which  are  the  most  necessary  to  meet  mod¬ 
ern  demands.  This  year  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  new  timbers  and 
flooring  in  the  laundry  and  washroom,  replace  the  old  wooden  tubs  and 
put  in  new  hot  water  apparatus  for  laundry  use  and  for  bathing.  A 
much  needed  addition  to  the  farm  house  has  been  built  which  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  suitable  room  for  the  watchman.  The  storage  barn  has  been 
re-shingled  and  numerous  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  stock  barn. 

The  wooden  portion  in  the  old  section  of  the  wharf  has  been  rebuilt 
and  the  breakwater  strengthened.  A  gang  plank  for  safety  in  landing 
has  been  a  necessary  improvement.  New  traps  and  catch-basins  have 
been  built  for  draining  the  marshes. 

In  accomplishing  all  this  and  many  other  minor  repairs  the  older  boys 
have  been  used  to  good  advantage  and  in  return  have  received  valuable 
practical  experience.  Necessarily  the  expense  has  been  great  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  income,  but  all  was  needed  and  the  work  has  been  well 
done.  There  is  much  more  that  should  be  accomplished  if  we  but  had 
the  means. 

.  *  I 

Our  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  publishers  of  the  fbllowing  papers: 
Boston  Daily  Journal, 

Boston  Daily  Herald, 

Boston  Daily  Transcript, 

The  Christian  Register, 

Child’s  Hour, 

Our  Sunday  Afternoon, 

Mass.  Ploughman. 

Dumb  Animals, 

Union  Signal. 
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Our  thanks  are  also  due  to 

Briggs,  Seaver  &  Nash,  dates. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sampson,  Boston  Directory. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Gallagher,  papers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  John  R.  Morse,  lessons,  music  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  H.  Porter  Smith,  books. 

Charles  A.  Lind  and  Hyde  Park  Band,  entertainment. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  bulbs. 

Sturtevant  &  Haley,  turkeys  for  Christmas  dinner. 

And  as  usual  to  Mr.  James  T.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  S.  Merchant  and  Harbor 

Master  Bragdon  for  many  courtesies. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  George  Harris,  a  student  from  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  passes  Sunday  at  the  Island,  taking 
charge  of  the  Sunday  School  and  assisting  in  the  other  religious  services. 

Clergymen  from  various  churches  in  town  have  kindly  addressed  the 
boys  on  different  Sundays  and  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  them. 

The  Farm  School  is  doing  a  special  work.  It  has  been  long  estab¬ 
lished  and,  thoroughly  tried,  the  results  are  most  satisfactory  and  it 
should  have  the  liberal  support  which  it  so  much  deserves. 

The  Managers,  as  always,  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  school  and  I  am  especially  grateful  for  their 
personal  kindness  and  advice,  and  whatever  success  in  the  work  they 
attribute  to  me  I  should  most  certainly  share  with  those  here  associated 
with  me. 


CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent . 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
From  Boys  Who  Have  Left  The  School. 

The  following  is  from  a  young  man  who  went  from  the  school  in 
1890.  He  now  holds  a  very  responsible  position  and  has  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  his  employe  rs.- 

April  4,  1896. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Bradley:- 

Knowing  that  you  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  both 
interested  in  all  your  boys,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  the  good 

news  that  as  today  ends  my  fourth  year  with  Mr. - he  has  seen 

fit  to  raise  my  salary  $100  a  year.  He  said  that  he  and  Mr. - 

(the  junior  partner)  appreciated  my  services  and  endeavors  to  please 
them  and  although  their  expenses  were  very  heavy,  they  realized  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  my  position  etc.,  and  felt  warranted  in  their  action.  I  knew 
you  and  Mrs.  Bradley  would  be  almost  as  pleased  to  learn  this  good  news 
as  myself,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  again  thanking  you  for 
putting  me  in  a  position  to  secure  this  place  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
give  you  cause  to  regret  it.  With  kindest  regard,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Bradley 

“Sincerely  yours,  “ _ _ ” 


The  following  is  from  a  boy  who  left  the  school  in  1892.  It  was 
always  a  struggle  with  his  books  and  his  temper,  but  he  has  tried  to 
live  as  he  was  taught  and  is  deserving  of  much  credit. 

“Dec.  20,  1896. 

“My  dear  Sir;- 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  I  am  getting  on.  I  am  in  the  best  health  and  getting  along 
very  nicely.  I  have  been  selling  milk  for  one  year  and  four  months, 

but  I  have  not  taken  one  cent  from  Mr.  - - Some  mornings  I 

get  $20.  And  I  turn  in  every  cent  and  if  you  would  like  to  learn  about 

my  conduct  just  drop  a  line  to  Mr. - - — .  And  I  have  always 

stuck  to  my  pledge.  There  is  not  a  Man  in  this  town  or  in  this  state 
that  can  say  that  I  have  broken  my  pledge  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
it.  Please  remember  me  to  the  boys  and  all  the  folks. 
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I  hope  you  will  kindly  excuse  my  writing  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  and  my 
pen  is  very  poor  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  this  time. 

Wishing  you  all  a  merry,  merry  Christmas, 

Yours  truly,  “ - ” 


This  boy  has  been  away  some  over  two  years.  He  was  neat 
and  careful,  appreciative  and  always  busy  making  the  most  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  well  deserves  the  excellent  home  which  he  has. 

“March  15,  1896. 

Dear  Friend;- 

Your  kindness  shown  in  sending  me  your  picture 
and  the  report  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for.  It  pleases  me  much 
to  hear  how  the  boys  are  getting  on,  and  that  the  boys  who  have  left 
are  doing  so  well.  My  home  here  is  very  pleasant  and  do  not  believe  a 
boy  could  have  a  better  place  and  I  want  the  pleasure  in  thanking  you 
for  giving  me  such  a  home.  I  realize  now  more  and  more  how  much 
better  my  time  could  have  been  filled  at  the  school,  and  how  I  could 
have  proved  more  faithful  to  my  work  but  I  will  not  regret  of  my  time 
spent  there  and  of  the  kind  friends  that  helped  me,  because  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  appreciate  what  was  done  for  me.  When  I  read 
over  the  report  it  strikes  me  to  know  how  much  interest  the  boys  who 
have  left  have  taken  in  their  work  where  they  are.  I  am  very  fond  of 
music  and  have  been  expecting  an  instrument  which  I  hope  to  get  soon. 
We  have  not  had  the  storms  that  you  have  been  having  in  Boston,  but  I 
think  we  will  have  our  share  before  it  is  through  with.  The  telephone 
which  I  suppose  is  now  completed  must  save  a  good  many  trips  over  to 
the  city,  as  the  harbor  must  have  been  frozen  quite  solid.  Sugaring 
time  will  soon  be  here  and  we  expect  to  have  quite  a  time  making  it 
this  year.  I  made  some  last  year  which  is  still  holding  on.  Please 
give  love  to  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Henry  and  all  the  boys.  Wishing  you  a 
Happy  New  Year,  and  with  love  to  all  I  will  close  with  all  remembrance 
of  me  as, 

Your  sincere  friend, 
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Printed  at  the  Farm  Sahool. 
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The  following  is  from  a  boy  who  left  the  school  during  the  past 
year.  He  showed  great  improvement  while  here,  he  has  a  good  home 
and  is  well  liked. 

June  9,  1896. 

“Dear  Mr.  Bradley;- 

I  think  it  is  about  time  I  was  writing  to  you.  I  am 
getting  along  very  well  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  nice  home 
you  got  me  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  it.  I  am  trying  hard  to 

please  Mr. - and  he  feels  much  pleased  that  I  know  howto  milk  cows 

so  that  he  can  go  off  and  do  some  other  business.  I  go  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  every  Sunday  and  I  also  attend  the  meetings  such  as  the 
prayer  meetings  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  I  miss  my  playing 
in  the  band  very  much  but  still  I  am  keeping  up  my  practice  in  singing. 
I  belong  to  a  Quartett  and  we  meet  to  sing  on  different  occasions. 

I  will  send  you  a  programme  of  a  convention  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  that  we  had  in  our  church  in  which 
the  Quartett  that  I  am  in  took  part.  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs. 
Bradley  and  Henry. 

“Yours  sincerely,  “ _ _ ” 


The  next  letter  is  from  a  boy  who  went  out  last  year.  He  was  in 
the  school  six  years,  and  although  backward  in  his  books,  in  the  man¬ 
ual  training  department  he  learned  to  be  very  skilful  with  woodworking 
tools.  He  has  an  excellent  position  where  he  will  have  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  his  mechanical  ability  to  advantage. 

June  24,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradley;- 

1  ought  to  have  written  to  let  you  know  I  got  the  chest. 

I  like  my  work  very  much  and  could  not  have  got  a  better  place  for 
they  are  so  kind.  I  get  $4.00  a  week  and  am  to  have  more  next  Sat. 

but  I  don’t  know  how  much.  I  have  been  to  see - and  he  came 

here.  I  don’t  have  much  time  at  night  and  when  I  think  of  writing  some 
one  comes  in  or  wants  me.  I  did  miss  the  boys  and  hope  to  see  them 
again.  I  thank  you  for  sending  the  box.  Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Bradley 
and  Henry  from 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896. 

4  - - - 


From  Invested  Funds 
Sales  from  Farm 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  friends  . 

Industrial  Education 
Donations  Received 
Deficit  for  the  year 


$10,212.62 

102.06 

1,820.27 

484.50 

639.24 

3,325.00  $16,583.69 
10,443.44 


27,027.13 


4 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896. 


General, 

Groceries,  Flour  and  Provisions 
Fuel,  Lights  and  Water  . 
Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 
Clothing  .... 
Boots  and  Shoes 
House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 
Paints,  Oil,  Lumber  and  Hardware 
Carpenters  and  Plumbers 
Boats  and  Repairs 
Steamer  Pilgrim 
Stationery  and  Postage  . 

Books  for  Holton  Library 
Breakwater  . 

Music 
Insurance 
Interest  on  loans 
Superintendent 
Salaries 

Domestics  and  Watchman 
Sundries 
Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 


$4,183.41 
1,738.97 
258.03 
2,132.24 
750.69 
1,206.64 
1,306.82 
3,399.37 
229.60 
429.54 
341.13 
.  74.23 
181.42 
333.99 
10.00 
386.44 
2,000.00 
2,253.16 
2,010.26 

1,117.03  $24,342.97 
2,044.92 
639.24 


$27,027.13 
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LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  MAIN  BUILDINGS. 


. 


* 


f  i  v<3-. 

■ 
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1  Main  Building.  6  Storage  Barn.  1  1  Cottage  Row.  1 6  Farm  House.  2 1  Marsh  Meadow. 

2  Industrial  Building.  7  Boat  House.  12  Bowditch  Grove.  17  Garden.  22  Cemetery. 

3  Stock  Barn.  8  Wharf-  13  Pasture.  18  Spruce  Ridge.  23  Mowing. 

4  Corn  House.  9  Breakwater.  14  Fruit  Orchard.  19  Oak  Knoll.  24  Root  Cellar. 

5  Poultry  House.  10  Playground.  15  Meadow.  20  Lyman  Grove.  25  Mowing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Printing  Department,  Farm  School, 
Thompson’s  Island* 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Bostoi\  Asylum  and  Farni  School 

for  Indigent  Bogs. 

Elected  January  1897. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WHEELER. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE. 


TREASURER, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH. 

28  State  Street, 

SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND. 

19  Exchange  Place. 


Eben  Bacon, 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 
Caleb  A.  Curtis, 
William  P.  Fowler, 

J.  D.  Williams  French, 
Henry  S,  Grew. 


MANAGERS. 

John  Homans,  2d,  M.  D., 
Walter  Hunnewell, 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
Francis  Shaw, 

John  E.  Thayer. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll,  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman  Jr.,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter. 

TREASURERS, 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuln,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton. 
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INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  in 
fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not  received.  A  paper  relin¬ 
quishing  the  boy  to  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are  able  to  provide 
a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the  school 
finds  a  good  place  for  the  boy  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room  12,  at  12  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

Graduates. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  0.  Box  1486.  Boston. 

School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  also  South  Boston  Yacht 
Club  Wharf. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  278  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  *  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts ,  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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The  Managers  of  the  Farm  School  have  had  in  the  year  just 
closed  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Col.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  for  many 
years  its  President,  and  who  retired  from  the  position  only  when 
compelled  so  to  do  by  failing  health  The  service  rendered  by  Col. 
Lyman  was  of  great  value  to  the  School.  He  was  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  work,  and  gave  it  his  personal  attention  in  all  its  departments. 
Under  his  administration  and  guidance  the  institution  prospered  to  a 
degree  it  had  perhaps  never  before  attained.  He  won  the  hearts  of 
all  connected  with  the  School,  whether  as  Managers,  Teachers  or 
pupils,  and  they  will  all  cherish  his  memory. 

Again  the  Managers  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  for  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  now  doing,  and  without  which  the  institution  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  crippled  and  obliged  to  curtail  its  beneficent  operations.  While 
the  School  is  not  a  reformatory  institution,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  val¬ 
uable.  It  takes  poor  boys,  who  from  orphanage  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  have  no  one  to  care  for  them,  and  are  exposed  to  influences 
of  such  a  character,  that  they  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad. 
Experience  has  shown  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  them  grow 
up  worthy  men  and  become  producers  and  good  members  of  society 
The  value  of  this  work  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

All  those  who  are  disposed  are  kindly  requested  to  send  their 
contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 

28  State  Street,  Boston. 


REPORT. 


EARLY  HISTORY. — It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  write  “Eighty-fourth  year”  on  the  cover  of  this  report.  Few 
of  the  home  training  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have  so  notable 
a  history  as  has  the  Farm  School,  or  one  extending  over  so  long  a  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  The  original  home  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1814,  and 
located  in  the  historic  old  house  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  on  the  corner 
of  Salem  and  Charter  streets,  at  a  time  when  the  North  End  was  still 
the  aristocratic  part  of  Boston.  Thompson’s  Island  was  purchased  for 
the  School  in  1832.  Every  year  of  the  two  thirds  of  a  century  which 
has  passed  since  then  has  seen  the  improvement  of  the  Island  home, 
and  the  constantly  widening  influence  for  good  of  the  Farm  School. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. — Thompson’s  Island  has  an  area 
of  157  acres.  It  is  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  State  street,  and  one 
and  one  eighth  miles  from  City  Point.  The  steam  launch  Pilgrim, 
belonging  to  the  School,  or  the  School’s  row  boats,  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  communication  with  the  main  land,  and  for  six  months,  during 
the  summer  season,  the  boats  of  the  Nantasket  Line  stop  at  the  Island 
one  day  in  each  month  to  enable  the  boys’  relatives  and  friends  to  visit 
them.  Except  for  this  there  is  no  connection  with  the  main  land,  and 
this  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the  work  of  the  School,  although  going 
on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  to  be  performed  as  quietly, 
and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as  if  the  Farm  School  were  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  New  England,  while  the  influence  which  the  close 
proximity  to  the  sea  exerts  has  been  found  as  helpful  in  character 
building  as  it  is  in  healthly  bodily  development. 

BUILDINGS  AND  LAND. — The  map  shown  at  the  front  of  this 
report  is  a  reproduction  from  a  careful  survey,  and  reference  to  the 
contours  and  other  designating  marks  will  be  of  interest.  One  gets  but 
a  slight  idea,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  Island  without  a  visit  to  it. 
To  the  north  of  the  main  buildings,  which  are  about  sixty-five  feet 
above  mean  high  water,  the  Island  is  of  a  clayey  loam,  while  to  the  south 
it  is  a  sandy  loam,  a  combination  of  soil  very  favorable  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  farm  products. 

A  large  orchard  and  numerous  groves  add  to  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  Island. 
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To  the  east  of  the  main  building  stands  the  Industrial  building, 
Gardner  Hall;  to  the  west,  about  half  way  down  the  slope  is  the  large 
stock  barn,  and  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  may  be  found  the  storage 
barn,  piggery,  corn  barn,  and  poultry  house,  while  further  to  the  south, 
and  beyond  the  orchard  on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  is  the  farmer’s  house, 
overlooking  the  large  garden.  These,  with  a  large  root  cellar,  the  boat 
houses  near  the  wharf,  and  the  boys’  play  cottages  in  Cottage  Row, 
include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island. 

AIM  AND  REQUIREMENTS. — There  is  no  other  business  here 
and  the  School  is  of  a  strictly  private  nature,  with  no  City  or  State 
supervision  except  such  as  governs  any  community.  It  receives  boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  furnishes  them  with  a 
comfortable  and  happy  home,  affords  them  a  good  grammar  school 
education,  and  teaches  them  to  work,  so  that  when  old  enough  to  go 
out  into  the  world  they  are  prepared  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  problems 
which  life  will  present.  While  the  management  of  the  School  is  glad  at 
all  times  to  receive  applications  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are 
satisfactory  will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial  a  boy  develops  vicious  ten¬ 
dencies,  or  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of 
the  school,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

THE  YEAR’S  RECORD.— 

There  were  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1897,  101  pupils, 

12  have  been  admitted. 

4  returned 

18  discharged. 

5  relocated. 

In  the  school  Jan.  1,  1898,  95. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  93. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  102. 

Whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School,  1 13. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  98y|- 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  10  years,  1  month,  12  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  8  months,  2  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1898,  13  years,  6 
months,  19  days. 
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Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  Admitted. 


FATHERS. 


MOTHERS, 


Massachusetts 

,  .  .  • 

3 

4 

Maine 

.  .  r 

2 

New  Hampshire 

. 

2 

Nova  Scotia 

. 

1 

2 

Michigan 

. 

1 

Sweden 

. 

1 

Germany  . 

. 

1 

Unknown  . 

Parents  Living. 

3 

1 

Fathers  8 

Both  parents  6 

Mothers  9 

Occupation  of  Father. 

Neither 

1 

Cabman 

1  Sailor 

2 

Engineer 

1  Teamster 

1 

Farmer 

1  Laborer 

1 

Lithographer 

Mechanic 

2  Unknown 

1 

2 

Of  boys  discharged  eleven  returned  to  parents  or  guardians.  Seven 
were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are  employed 

On  farms  ...  3  In  machine  shops  ...  3 

Factory  ...  1 

Thirteen  of  the  “Out  Family”  have  become  of  age. 

Thirty-one  still  receive  our  supervision. 


THE  BEACON. — Every  year  sees  some  new  effort  put  forth  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  School.  In  May  of  1897  was  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Beacon,  a  monthly  paper  published  and  printed  by 
the  boys,  and  made  up  almost  wholly  of  articles  written  by  them.  The 
help  which  this  paper  has  been  already  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 
It  is  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  the  boys,  it  is  the 
regular  medium  through  which  the  Alumni  of  the  School  communicate, 
and  it  serves  to  carry  abroad  the  influence  of  the  Farm  School  as  no 
other  one  feature  has  ever  done.  In  addition  to  printing  the  Beacon, 
and  this  report,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  its  work,  the  printing  office  of 
the  school  does  a  large  job  printing  business  for  customers  in  the  city. 
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COTTAGE  ROW. 

THOMPSON’S  ISLAND. 

QUARTERLY  ELECTION, - - JANUARY  4,  1898. 

Members  will  please  mark  X  in  space  at  right  of  candidate 
for  whom  they  wish  to  vote. 


"M”  indicates  candidate  nominated  by  committee  appointed  by  Mayor. 

■  <C”  ••  ••  “  “  from  Citizens. 

■‘N.  P."  (Nomination  Paper)  indicates  candidate  nominated  independent. 


For  Mayor.  Vote  for  One. 

For  Chief  of  Police.  Vote  for  one 

ALBERT  PRATT. 

•■M”  "C” 

THOMAS  FAIRBAIRN. 

“M"  “C” 

- 

For  Aldermen.  Vote  for  three. 

For  Jury.  Vote  for  seven 

LAWRENCE  ALLEN. 

■■NT  "C" 

LEO  T.  DECIS. 

"M" 

ELEERT  WEST. 

"M"  ‘■C,‘ 

SELWYN  TINKHAM. 

"M"  "C 

CHESTER  SANBORN. 

-C" 

FRED  HILL. 

"M" 

FREDERICK  HILL. 

•■M" 

JOHN  IRVING. 

‘•M  '  “C" 

FRED  THOMPSON. 

"M” 

• 

GEORGE  MAYOTT. 

For  Assessor.  Vote  for  one. 

WILLIAM  CARR. 

HERBERT  BALENTINE. 

"M"  ,.c.. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIN. 

■ C •• 

FRANK  HARRIS. 

•*cr 

For  Street  Commissioner.  Vote  for  one. 

HERBERT  BALENTINE. 

•‘C  1 

FRED  THOMPSON. 

"M"  ■•C” 

WILLIAM  MOUREY. 

“C” 

Mayor's  Committee. 

WILLIAM  G  CUMMINGS.  LAWRENCE  F.  ALLEN. 

HOWARD  B.  ELLIS. 


Citizen’s  Committee. 

ELBERT  L.  WEST  THOMAS  J.  FAIRBAIRN 

CHESTER  0.  SANBORN. 


OFFICIAL  BALLOT. 


Prirved  at  the  Fanm  School. 


THE  BAND. — The  Farm  School  Band,  organized  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  probably  the  first  juvenile  band  in  this  vicinity,  furnish¬ 
es  desirable  drill  and  another  valuable  attainment  to  the  boys  possess¬ 
ing  musical  talent.  An  auxiliary  band  receives  new  members  and  gives 
them  the  preparatory  training  which  they  need.  The  boys  in  both  or¬ 
ganizations  obtain  a  great  amount  of  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  their 
music. 

COTTAGE  ROW. — Of  all  the  features  of  the  Farm  School, 
however,  none  is  so  unique  as  Cottage  Row.  The  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  settlement  has  been  fully  explained  in  previous  numbers 
or  this  report.  From  a  few  rude  tents,  put  up  to  play  in,  has  grown  a 
village  of  neat  small  cottages.  These  are  owned  by  the  boys,  and  the 
sale  of  them,  or  of  shares  of  some  of  them,  with  the  passing  of  deeds 
for  the  value  transferred,  gives  the  boys  practical  instruction  in  real 
estate  business  and  the  ownership  of  property.  The  affairs  of  Cottage 
Row  are  managed  by  a  duly  organized  city  government  elected  four 
times  a  year.  A  fac-simile  ballot,  reduced  in  size,  which  is  included 
in  this  report,  shows  how  well  the  citizens  understand  regular  forms, 
and  how  closely  they  follow  them.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  hold  fre¬ 
quent  meetings,  and  all  the  business  of  the  city  government  is  care¬ 
fully  looked  after. 

FARM  SCHOOL  BANK. — Valuable  assistance  to  the  Cottage 
Row  settlement,  and  an  additional  means  of  furnishing  business  training, 
is  found  in  the  Farm  School  Bank,  in  which  the  boys  make  regular 
deposits,  and  against  which  they  draw  checks. 

FARM  PRODUCTS. — The  farm  furnishes  fresh  vegetables 
and  pure  milk.  The  boys  under  proper  supervision  perform  a  large  part 
of  the  work. 

Following  is  a  list  of  products  for  the  year,  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  stock  on  the  farm,  January  1st.,  1898. 

Inventory  of  Stock. 


Cows . 23.  Swine .  18. 

Oxen  ..*...  2.  Shoats . .15. 

Bulls .  1.  Chickens . 25. 

Heifers .  3.  Hens' . 60. 

Heifer  Calves  ...  1.  Turkeys . 25. 

Horses . 4. 
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Farm  Products  for  1897. 


Apples,  No.  1 

.  24  bbls. 

Melons,  Nutmeg 

.  .  212. 

Apples,  No.  2.  . 

.  20  bbls. 

Onions 

400  bush. 

Apples,  Sweet  . 

6  bbls. 

Oats  and  Peas,  Green  5  tons. 

Apples,  Windfalls 

.  40  bbls. 

Oats  .... 

160  bush. 

Asparagas  .  200  bunches. 

Oats  on  Straw  . 

.  8  tons. 

Barley,  Green  . 

.  2  tons. 

Pears,  Bartlett  . 

.  15  bush. 

Beans,  String  . 

.  30  bush. 

Pears,  Common 

134  bush. 

Beans,  Lima 

.  7  bush. 

Peppers,  Bell  . 

.  .10  bush. 

Beets,  Table 

.  61  bush. 

Potatoes  .  .  . 

630  bush. 

Cabbage  . 

800  heads. 

Peas  .... 

.  36  bush. 

Cauliflower  . 

184  heads. 

Pie  Plant 

.  1500  lbs. 

Carrots 

125  bush. 

Pumpkins,  Cart  Loads  20. 

Celery 

1400  heads. 

Pigs  Sold 

.  .  .  2. 

Corn,  Yellow 

600  bush. 

Pork  Killed  . 

.  3073  lbs. 

Corn,  Sweet 

.  500  doz. 

Poultry  .  .  . 

.  237  lbs. 

Corn,  Stover 

8  tons. 

Parsnips  . 

.  20  bush. 

Corn,  Fodder  . 

8  tons. 

Radishes 

.  1000  doz. 

Cucumbers  . 

.  .  500. 

Squash,  Marrow 

.  .  385. 

Eggs  .... 

.  145  doz. 

Squash,  Hubbard 

.  .  340. 

Hay  .... 

.  70  tons. 

Squash,  Summer 

.  490. 

Hay,  Salt  .  . 

.  8  tons. 

Squash,  Turbin 

.  .  250. 

Hay,  Hungarian 

2  tons. 

Strawberry  . 

.  88  boxes. 

Hay,  Second  Crop  8  tons. 

Salsify  . 

10  bush. 

Lettuce  . 

650  heads. 

Spinach 

.  20  bush. 

Mangels  .  ... 

810  bush. 

Turnips  .Yellow 

.  100  bush. 

Milk  .... 

1 14.255  lbs. 

Turnips,  White 

.  50  bush. 

Melons.  Cantelopes  .  200. 

Tomatoes,  Green. 

39  bush. 

Melons,  Musk 

.  .  300. 

Tomatoes,  Ripe 

.  50  bush. 

PRACTICAL  WORK.— All  of  the  boys  attend  school  one  half  of 
the  day,  and  work  the  other  half,  unless  they  are  deficient  in  scholarship, 
in  which  case  they  attend  school  all  day.  All  the  boys  of  twelve  years 
and  older  take  the  course  in  Sloyd.  In  addition  to  this  each  boy  in  turn 
is  detailed  to  be  taught,  and  to  do,  farming,  gardening,  care  of  live 
stock,  painting,  printing,  typewriting,  cobbling,  blacksmithing,  making 
and  mending  of  clothes,  baking,  cooking,  and  various  household  duties, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of  boats. 
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HARVESTING  BEETS. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  the  second  Monday  in 
July  and  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first  three  of  eleven  weeks  each, 
anc»  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks.  There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
one  after  the  summer,  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  four  after  the  spring 
term,  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  usual  holidays  are  ob¬ 
served.  special  effort  being  taken  to  have  the  sports  or  exercises  which 
mark  these  days  of  such  nature  as  to  emphasize  in  an  instructive  as  well 
as  enjoyable  manner  the  sentiment  which  each  day  commemorates. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  annual  celebration  of  Washington’s  Birthday  by 
the  snow-fort  battle  which  is  illustrated  for  the  first  time  in  this  report. 

The  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  progress  which  the  boy  has 
made  before  coming  to  the  School.  Most  boys  complete  the  course 
in  from  four  to  five  years.  If  preparatory  work  is  required  it  is  careful¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  case. 

Preparatory  Work. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  the  multiplication  table  is  taught, 
with  constant  practice  in  simple  examples  in  addition,  subtraction, 
mutiplication,  division,  and  practice  in  reading  and  writing  numbers. 
In  language  the  correct  use  of  words  is  taught.  The  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation  is  taken  up,  and  short  stories  are  written  from  pictures. 
Primary  geography  is  begun,  with  the  use  of  the  globe.  The  Second, 
Third,  or  Fourth  Reader  is  used,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupil.  A  few  choice  selections  of  poetry  are  studied  and  committed  to 
memory.  Writing  is  begun  from  slips  and  from  blackboard  copy. 
Spelling  and  drawing  are  taken  up. 

First  Year. 

Arithmetic,  with  definitions,  principles,  and  short  rules  in  fractions. 
Mental  work.  Language,  with  practice  in  writing  short  sketches  and 
descriptions.  Geography,  with  map  drawing.  Fourth  Reader,  with 
selections  to  be  memorized.  Spelling,  writing,  and  drawing.  Botany 
is  taken  up  the  fourth  term,  beginning  with  the  study  of  branches  while 
the  trees  are  bare,  the  simple  study  of  flowers,  and  the  planting  of  seeds 
for  observation. 

Second  Year. 

Arithmetic  continued,  with  oral  work.  In  language  begin  analysis. 
Common  School  Geography,  with  map  drawing  and  special  attention  to 
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mathematical  geography.  Fifth  Reader,  with  supplementary  reading. 
Spelling,  writing  and  drawing  to  be  continued.  Botany  the  fourth  term. 
Kinds  of  plants.  -  shrub,  and  tree.  Study  of  flowers,  leaf,  and  fruit. 

Third  Year. 

Arithmetic  continued.  Mensuration.  In  language  frequent  writing 
on  familiar  subjects.  In  geography  teach  the  continents  topically,  and 
notice  points  of  historical  interest.  Reading,  spelling,  and  drawing  con¬ 
tinued.  United  States  History  begun,  with  reading  of  historical 
literature.  Botany  continued  in  the  fourth  term.  Kinds  of  plants, - 
annual,  biennial,  perennial,  flowering,  exogens,  endogens. 

Fourth  Year. 

Arithmetic,  continued.  Percentage  and  interest  taken  up.  In 
language  continue  analysis  and  writing  on  familiar  subjects.  Special 
geography  of  New  England,  drawing  the  map  of  Massachusetts.  United 
States  History  continued  with  special  reference  to  current  history. 
Reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  drawing  continued.  Physiology  begun 
the  fourth  term. 

Fifth  Year. 

Arithmetic,  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  applications  of 
percentage,  as  in  commission  and  profit  and  loss.  Longitude  and  time, 
and  ratio  and  proportion  taken  up.  Review.  In  language,  analysis  of 
compound  and  complex  sentences.  Myers’  General  History.  First 
term,  Eastern  and  Grecian  history.  Second  term,  Roman  history. 
Third  term,  the  age  of  revival,  and  the  Reformation.  Fourth  term 
Era  of  Political  Revolution.  Physiology  concluded.  Reading,  spell¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  drawing  continued. 

GRADUATION  DAY. — At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June, 
all  those  pupils  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and 
have  successfully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplomas,  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  given  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  The  oc¬ 
casion  is  a  holiday,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  class  being  invited. 
The  Board  of  Managers  is  represented  by  some  of  its  members,  who, 
with  other  prominent  citizens  present  address  the  boys. 

GRADUATES. — At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  boys  are 
expected  to  have  completed  the  course  of  study  .  and  under  certain 
circumstances  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or  friends.  If  this 
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ATTACK  ON  SNOW  FORT,  FEBRUARY  22nd. 


is  not  the  case,  trades  or  positions  are  found  for  them,  where  they  can 
turn  to  account  the  industrial  training  which  they  have  received,  or 
homes  are  found  for  them  in  the  country.  A  careful  supervision  is 
kept  over  the  boy  until  he  is  of  age.  He  is  visited  at  frequent  intervals, 
advised,  in  person  and  by  letter,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  each  boy 
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earn  and  save  as  much  money  as  possible. 

How  valuable  this  supervision  is  and  how  thoroughly  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  graduates  retain  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  management  of  the  School  for  advice  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  have  supervision  over  them. 

DEPORTMENT. — Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  deportment  of 
the  pupils  at  all  times,  and  to  their  religious  instruction.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  school  and  chapel  services  during  the  week,  and  choir  re¬ 
hearsals,  regular  Sunday  Service  and  Sunday  School  are  held  each 
week.  These  are  conducted  by  a  theological  student  who  comes  to 
the  Island  on  Saturday  and  remains  until  Monday,  as  Sunday  Assistant. 
During  the  year  1 897  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Leavitt  tilled  this  position 
very  acceptably. 

RECREATION  AND  SPORTS. — With  these  arrangements  for 
study  and  work  it  is  not  forgotten  that  the  health  as  well  as  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  pupils  demands  that  they  have  recreation,  and  ample  time 
and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  this.  The  location  of  the  School  on  an 
island,  with  no  other  tenants,  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  be 
granted  much  more  liberty  than  would  be  desirable  if  the  School  was  on 
the  main  land.  In  summer  the  facilities  for  bathing  are  unsurpassed, 
and  are  correspondingly  enjoyed.  In  addition  there  are  all  the  usual 
open  air  sports,  the  base  ball  and  foot  ball  clubs  being  supplied  with 
regulation  uniforms  and  all  the  paraphernalia  required  for  the  playing  of 
both  games.  In  winter  there  is  excellent  skating,  coasting,  and  tobog¬ 
ganing.  For  indoor  games,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  large  and 
well  equipped  gymnasium  which  occupies  all  the  second  story  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Hall,  is  open  to  the  boys  and  affords  ample  room  for  play.  In  all 
their  sports,  both  out  of  doors  and  in  the  gymnasium,  the  boys  have  the 
constant  supervision  of  a  careful  and  competent  teacher. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. — The  School  possesses  a 
large  library  of  carefully  selected  books.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made  to  this  library.  The  boys  use  the  books  freely,  and,  as  a 
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whole,  are  remarkable  for  their  fondness  for  reading.  A  comfortable 
and  commodious  reading  room  is  supplied  with  all  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  juvenile  publications,  and  the  privilege  of  using  it,  which  the 
pupils  greatly  prize,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  helps  in  securing  good 
deportment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — Our  acknowledgments  are  again 
due  to  the  publishers  of  the  following  papers  for  gratuitous  subscriptions 

Boston  Daily  Journal, 

Boston  Daily  Herald, 

Boston  Daily  Transcript, 

The  Christian  Register, 

Child’s  Hour, 

Our  Sunday  Afternoon, 

Massachusetts  Plowman, 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 

Union  Signal. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Rev.  James  Huxtable,  Rev.  Albert  E.  George 
and  the  other  clergymen  who  have  kindly  addressed  the  boys  on  differ¬ 
ent  Sundays,  Mr.  James  T.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  S.  Merchant,  and  Harbor 
Master  Bragdon,  for  many  courtesies,  and  to 

Briggs,  Seaver  &  Nash,  for  one  case  of  dates. 

Trinity  House,  shirts. 

A.  M.  Stone  &  Co.,  one  cheese. 

Sturtevant  &  Haley,  turkeys  for  Christmas,  also  barrel  of  beef. 
Thomas  G.  Stevenson  Post  26,  fire  crackers. 

Womens’  Relief  Corps,  Roxbury,  candy. 

Thomas  G.  Stevenson  Post  26,  and  Womens’  Relief  Corps  of 
Roxbury,  84  foot  flag  staff. 

Nelson  A.  Miles  Camp  46,  Sons  of  Veterans,  24  foot  flag. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Mr.  W.  Greydon  Stetson,  Mr.  Henry  Bowditch,  Mr.  John  C. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Jerome  C.  Hosmer,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Brown,  books. 
Mr.  Wm.  G.  Reed,  double-runner  and  goat  cart. 

Mr.  C.  Minot  Weld,  tickets  to  Poultry  Show. 

Mr.  Horatio  Littlefield,  prize  corn. 
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Mrs.  Ada  B.  Frisbee,  temperance  literature. 

Jenney  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  horse. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Dean  and  scholars  of  Grew  School,  Hyde  Park, 
entertainment. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis  and  orchestra,  entertainment  and  testaments. 

Mr.  John  R.  Morse,  band  music. 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  band  music. 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Krause,  band  music. 

Gifts  from  the  managers  have  been,  as  usual,  numerous  and  val¬ 
uable.  In  addition  to  donations  of  money  there  has  been  received  from:- 

Mr.  Tucker  Daland,  books, 

Mr.  J.  D.  W.  French,  a  calf, 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  a  horse, 

Mr.  Francis  Shaw,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  amount  needed  for  repairs 
and  changes  in  stock  barn. 

The  devotion  of  the  Managers  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
Farm  School  is  greatly  to  be  praised.  For  their  kindly  advice  and 
personal  interest  in  my  family  and  myself  1  am  under  great  obligations. 
Our  officers  and  instructors  too  appreciate  this  same  interest  shown 
towards  them. 


CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


From  Invested  Funds 
Sales  from  Farm 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  friends 
Industrial  Education 
Donations  Received 
Deficit  for  the  year 


$10,737.43 

225.82 

2,020.40 

541.00 

716.85 

6,807.00  $21,048.50 
506.38 


$21,554.88 


Debt  same  as  last  year 


$12,500.00 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


General, 


Groceries,  Flour  and  Provisions 

.  $3,715.15 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water 

.  1,683,27 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

596.67 

Clothing  ..... 

.  1,623.86 

Boots  and  Shoes 

192.55 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

796.09 

Paints,  Oil,  Lumber  and  Hardware 

949.93 

Carpenters,  Painters  and  Plumbers 

360.79 

• 

Boats  and  Repairs 

80.47 

Steamer  Pilgrim 

536.58 

Stationery  and  Postage 

291.10 

Books  for  Holton  Library 

79.31 

Music  ..... 

211.55 

Insurance  ..... 

134.80 

Interest  on  Loans 

367.67 

Salaries  ..... 

.  6,362.23 

Sundries  ..... 

974.86 

$18,956.88 

Farm  Expenses  ..... 

1,881.15 

Industrial  Education  .... 

716.85 

$21,554.88 


mwm: 


£  $  f  ? 
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Farm  School 
Thompson’s  Island 

1 900. 


Eighty-Sixth  Year. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

LIBBAB  V 


✓ — v  rr*  > 


1  Main  Building.  6  Storage  Barn.  1  1  Cottage  Row.  16  Farm  House.  2  1  Marsh  Meadow. 

2  Industrial  Building.  7  Boat  House.  1 2  Bowditch  Grove.  1 7  Garden.  22  Cemetery. 

3  Stock  Barn.  8  Wharf.  13  Pasture.  18  Spruce  Ridge.  23  Mowing. 

4  Corn  House.  9  Breakwater.  14  Fruit  Orchard.  19  Oak  Knoll.  24  Root  Cellar. 

5  Poultry  House.  10  Playground.  15  Meadow.  20  Lyman  Grove.  25  Mowing". 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Printing  Department,  Farm  School, 
Thompson’s  Island. 

1900. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF  THE 

Boston  J^syluni  and  Farm  School 

for  Indigent  Bogs. 


Elected  January,  1900. 


PRESIDENT, 

RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 


VICE  PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  BACON. 


TREASURER, 

ARTHUR  ADAMS. 

28  State  Street. 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND. 

19  Exchange  Place. 


Melvin  O.  Adams, 
Alfred  Bowditch, 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr. 

J.  D.  W.  French, 
Charles  T.  Gallagher. 


MANAGERS. 

Henry  S.  Grew, 

Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr., 
John  Homans,  2d,  M.  D., 
Walter  Hunnewell, 
Francis  Shaw, 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edv/ard  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,.  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer. 
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INFORMATION. 


Requisites  for  Admission. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must  be  over 
ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and  in 
fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not  received.  A  paper  relin¬ 
quishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they  are  able  to  provide 
a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the  School 
finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room  12,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

Graduates. 

Persons  wishing  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  or  as  apprentices 
to  learn  trades  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 

Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  also  South  Boston  Yacht 
Club  Wharf. 

« 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat,  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '99. 


REPORT. 


THE  YEAR’S  RECORD,— 

There  were  in  the  School  January  1st,  1899,  98  pupils. 

19  have  been  admitted. 

4  returned. 

20  discharged. 

3  relocated. 

There  were  in  the  School  January  1st,  1900,  98  pupils. 

The  smallest  number  during  the  year  was  98. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year  was  102. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School  121. 

Average  number  during  the  year  98.5. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  1 1  years,  8  months  and  2  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  7  months  and  3  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School  January  1st,  1900,  13  years,  8 
months  and  21  days. 

Of  the  boys  discharged  and  relocated  six  returned  to  parents  or 
guardians  and  seventeen  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are 
employed  as  follows, - 

one  as  a  blacksmith,  one  in  a  factory, 

eight  on  farms,  one  in  a  market, 

two  as  machinists,  one  a  roofer, 

two  as  office  assistants, 

EDUCATION. — Nine  boys  completed  the  regular  course  of  study, 
a  certificate  of  which  admits  them  to  a  high  school.  The  idea  of 
having  a  graduating  class  and  a  graduating  day  has  given  tone  and 
character  to  the  work  and  greatly  stimulated  ambition.  A  picture  of 
the  last  class  taken  by  one  of  the  boys  is  here  presented.  Three  of  the 
number  have  since  taken  good  positions,  one  has  entered  a  high  school 
and  been  found  a  position  and  home  where  he  v/ill  be  able  to  pay  his 
way  while  completing  this  course.  The  other  five  are  about  to  take 
positions  or  are  still  further  fitting  themselves  for  particular  places. 

EMPLOYMENT. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  our  boys, 
employers  often  saying,  “I  will  make  room  for  one  of  your  fellows  any 
time.  They  know  how  to  work  and  to  do  as  they  are  told.”  By  far  the 


greater  number  of  boys  going  out  from  the  home  have  a  pride  and  am¬ 
bition  in  making  a  good  record  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  that  the 
good  name  of  the  School  may  be  well  maintained. 

ALUMNI. — There  is  a  healthy,  loyal  feeling  between  graduates  and 
School  and  the  Alumni  Association  is  doing  much  that  will  strengthen 
the  whole  work. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY  more  than  any  other  is  now  the  home¬ 
coming  time;  some  seventy  graduates  were  present  last  November,  five 
of  whom  were  married ‘and  brought  with  them  their  families.  The  day 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  everybody  was  in  a  happy  mood.  Some 
tried  the  band  instrument  which  they  used  to  play,  some  again  handled 
the  tools  at  the  benches,  some  showed  the  younger  pupils  new  wrinkles 
in  printing,  others  played  football,  roamed  about  the  Island  or  visited 
with  the  instructors  and  boys,  but  all  were  on  time  at  the  call  for  dinner 
and  here  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Farm  School  boy  showed  his 
weakness  or  better,  perhaps,  his  strength  for  a  good  dinner  which  v/as 
pronounced  “all  right.”  Dinner  over,  more  fun  and  visiting,  then  the 
singing  in  which  all  joined  in  the  old  songs —  and  night  and  departure 
came  only  to  soon. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. — Numerous  repairs  and 
improvements  in  part  rendered  necessary  by  the  storm  of  last  year  have 
been  made.  Among  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned;  the  new 
steamer  Pilgrim  which  went  into  commission  June  8th,  1899  and  has 
since  proved  herself  an  able  boat,  well  adapted  to  our  needs.  Three 
staunch  row  boats  have  replaced  those  lost.  The  wharf  and  breakwater 
were  substantially  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1000.  One  float  was  repaired 
and  a  new  larger  one  was  built.  A  derrick  capable  of  lifting  three 
tons  has  been  erected  on  the  wharf,  that  the  small  boats  may  be  hoisted 
out  of  danger  in  heavy  weather  and  for.  conveniently  handling  the  freight. 

Protection  from  weather  to  the  small  boats  while  on  the  wharf  has  been 
provided. 

Thirteen  hundred  yards  of  mud  have  been  removed  from  the  area 
between  the  wharf  and  breakwater  making  a  basin  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  steamer  to  pass  safely  in  and  out  at  low  tide. 

The  dikes  have  been  re-built  and  strengthened.  This  work  has 
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BOYS’  GARDENS  AND  GARDNER  HALL. 


occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  odd  hours  of  the  farm  squad.  The  grade 
of  the  dikes  has  been  raised  twelve  inches  and  they  are  much  wider  and 
stronger  than  before  the  November  storm. 

The  ditches,  roads  and  culverts,  too,  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  many  of  the  mosquito  holes  and  low  places  have  been  filled  with 
gravel  and  covered  with  loam. 

The  various  groves  have  received  a  thorough  trimming  and  the  dead 
timber  has  been  cut  out. 

New  over-flow  pipes  for  the  cisterns  have  been  laid.  Quite  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  slate  roofs,  some  of  the  shingled 
roofs  and  the  copper  gutters  and  conductors. 

Inside,  various  doors,  casings  and  other  woodwork  and  three  sets 
of  stairs  have  been  renewed. 

The  dormitories  and  all  of  the  halls  have  been  repainted  and  a  few  of 
the  rooms. 

LIBRARY. — During  the  year  some  250  books  have  been  added 
to  our  library  which  now  numbers  more  than  1300  volumes. 

THE  FARM. — The  farm  has  furnished  an  abundance  of  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit  and  milk,  the  boys  under  supervision  having  performed 
a  large  part  of  the  work. 


Inventory  of  Stock  on  the  Farm. 


Cows  .... 

.  .  22 

Pigs . 

22 

Heifers  .  .  . 

.  .  2 

Turkeys  . k  . 

15 

Oxen  .... 

1  pair 

Ducks  .  .  .  . 

18 

Bull  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1 

Hens  &  Pullets 

.  1 10 

Horses 

5 

AIMS  AND 

REQUIREMENTS, 

—The  Farm  School 

owns  and 

occupies  the  whole  of  Thompson’s  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  there  is  no 
other  business  here  and  the  School  is  of  a  strictly  private  nature,  with 
no  City  or  State  supervision  except  such  as  governs  any  community. 
The  School  receives  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years, 
furnishes  them  with  a  comfortable  and  happy  home,  affords  them  a  good 
grammar  school  education,  with  manual  training  and  teaches  them  to 
work.  Their  time  is  divided  between  study,  work  and  recreation  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  to  develop  natural  aptitude,  latent  ability, 
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strength  and  character  so  that  when  old  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world 
they  are  prepared  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  problems  which  life  will 
present.  While  the  management  of  the  School  is  glad  at  all  times  to 
receive  applications  for  admission,  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
each  individual  case,  only  boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory 
will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial  a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies,  or 
shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  School, 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  course  includes  mechanical  drawing, 
carpentry,  wood  turning  and  wood  carving  for  every  pupil;  and  all  in 
turn  are  employed  upon  the  farm  and  perform  some  part  in  the  house¬ 
hold  duties,  including  cooking,  baking,  making  and  mending  of  clothing, 
washing,  etc.  Boys  are  selected  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive 
instruction  in  blacksmithing,  painting,  cobbling,  printing  and  typewriting 
and  to  assist  in  the  care  and  management  of  boats  and  in  all  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  repairs. 

THE  BAND. — The  Farm  School  Band,  organized  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  probably  the  first  juvenile  band  in  this  vicinity,  furnish¬ 
es  desirable  drill  and  another  valuable  attainment  to  the  boys  possessing 
musical  talent.  An  auxiliary  band  receives  new  members  and  gives 
them  the  preparatory  training  which  they  need.  The  boys  in  both  or¬ 
ganizations  obtain  a  great  amount  of  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  their 
music. 

THE  BEACON  is  a  monthy  paper  printed  by  the  boys,  and 
made  up  almost  wholly  of  articles  written  by  them.  The 
training  which  this  paper  gives  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  the  boys,  it  is  the  regular 
medium  through  which  the  Alumni  and  the  School  communicate,  and  it 
serves  to  carry  abroad  the  influence  of  the  Farm  School  as  no  other 
one  feature  can  do.  In  addition  to  printing  the  Beacon,  and  this  report, 
the  printing  office  does  a  large  job  printing  business  for  customers  in 
the  city. 

COTTAGE  ROW. — Of  all  the  features  of  the  Farm  School 
however,  none  is  so  unique  as  Cottage  Row.  The  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  settlement  has  been  explained  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
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report  and  in  various  publications.  From  a  few  rude  tents,  put  up  to 
play  in,  has  grown  a  village  of  neat  small  cottages.  These  are  owned 
by  the  boys,  and  the  sale  of  them,  or  of  shares  of  some  of  them,  with 
the  passing  of  deeds  for  the  value  transferred,  gives  the  boys  practical 
instruction  in  real  estate  business  and  in  the  ownership  of  property.  The 
affairs  of  Cottage  Row  are  managed  by  a  duly  organized  city  govern¬ 
ment  elected  four  times  a  year  by  the  boys. 

FARM  SCHOOL  BANK. — Valuable  assistance  to  the  Cottage 
Row  settlement,  and  an  additional  means  of  furnishing  business  training, 
are  found  in  the  Farm  School  Bank,  in  which  the  boys  deposit  their 
money  and  become  familiar  with  deposit  slip,  check  and  pass-book- 

The  Farm  School  Trading  Co.  managed  by  one  of  the  boys  carries 
a  small  stock  of  knives,  balls,  fishing-tackle  and  other  articles  which 
boys  find  use  for,  payment  for  which  is  usually  made  by  check  on  the 
Bank,  otherwise  by  cash.  A  regular  set  of  books  is  kept  affording 
another  opportunity  for  practical  business  lessons. 

GRADUATES. — At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  boys  are 
expected  to  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  under  certain 
circumstances  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or  friends.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  trades  or  positions  are  found  for  them,  where  they  'can 
turn  to  account  the  industrial  training  which  they  have  received,  or 
homes  are  found  for  them  in  the  country.  A  careful  supervision  is  kept 
over  the  boy  until  he  is  of  age.  He  is  visited  at  frequent  intervals, 
advised,  in  person  and  by  letter,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  each  boy 
earn  and  save  as  much  money  as  possible. 

How  valuable  this  supervision  is  and  how  thoroughly  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  graduates  retain  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  management  of  the  School  for  advice  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  have  legal  supervision  over  them. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  have  been  made  in  the  Beacon  for 
numerous  gifts  received  and  courtesies  extended  and  we  again  here 
thank  all  who  have  in  various  ways  kindly  remembered  us. 

The  great  devotion  of  the  Managers  to  the  welfare  and  needs  of 
the  Farm  School  accounts  for  whatever  success  we  may  have  attained, 
and  for  their  confidence  and  unvarying  kindness  to  me  I  am  under  deep 
obligations. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


From  Invested  Funds 
Sales  from  Farm 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  friends 
Industrial  Education 
Donations 

Income  Weber  Fund 
Deficit  for  the  year 


$1 1,461.86 
714.51 
2,065.80 
906.21 
889.77 
5,756.00 

45.00  $21,839.15 
3,474.53 


Debt  same  as  before 


25,313-68 

12.500.00 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


General, 


Groceries,  Flour  and  Provisions 

$4,315.30 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water 

1,356.56 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

159.60 

Clothing . 

1,501.03 

Boots  and  Shoes  .... 

488.27 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

940.37 

Paints,  Oil,  Hardware  and  Lumber 

524.18 

Carpenters,  Painters  and  Plumbers 

1,302.43 

Boats  and  repairs 

423.54 

Steamer  Pilgrim  [including  $1000  on  °/0] 

1,824.60 

Stationery,  Postage  and  Printing 

670.30 

Books  for  Holton  Library 

98.04 

Salaries  ...... 

6,786.76 

Insurance  ..... 

180.00 

Interest  on  loans  .... 

496.00 

Music  ..... 

108.66 

Blackstone  St.  Repairs 

8.33 

Sundries  ..... 

977.92  22,161.89 

Farm  Expenses  ..... 

2,262.02 

Industrial  Education  .... 

889.77 

$25,313.68. 

The  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  a  good 

deal  larger  than  usual 

as  we  had  to  replace  property  destroyed  by  the 

storm  in  November, 

1898  which  was  all  charged  to  expense  except  $4500,  being  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  a  new  steamer. 

) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 
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PRINTING  DEPARTMENT, 

FARM  SCHOOL,  THOMSPON’S  ISLAND, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

1901. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  {School 

for  Indigent  Bogs. 

Elected  January,  1901. 


PRESIDENT, 

RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  BACON. 


TREASURER, 

ARTHUR  ADAMS, 

28  State  Street. 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND, 

Exchange  Place. 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams, 

Alfred  Bowditch, 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr., 

Charles  T.  Gallagher, 

Thomas  F. 


Henry  S.  Grew, 

Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr., 
John  Homans,  2d,  M.  D., 
Walter  Hunnewell, 
Francis  Shaw, 

Temple. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

.VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter. 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

•  •  — *  ' 

Edv/ard  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French. 
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INFORMATION. 


REQUISITES  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION,  character  and  in  fair  physicial  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not 
received.  A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room  12,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

GRADUATES  ^ersons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades  or  to  receive 
'  boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOW  TO 

Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Corner  of  Q  and  6th 

REACH  US.  .  V 

Streets. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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REPORT. 


uiexnov  The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  was  incorporated  in 
1814  and  not  long  after  purchased  the  large  estate  on  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  Boston,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps.  The  house  was  a  large 
brick  edifice  and  its  spacious  apartments,  which  in  the  olden  times  had 
witnessed  the  pomp  of  royalty,  furnished  ample  accommodations  to  the 
humble  recipients  of  a  charity  which  had  for  its  object  “relieving,  in¬ 
structing  and  employing  Indigent  Boys.” 

In  1832  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  was  formed  and  one 
year  later  was  incorporated,  and  purchased  Thompson’s  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor,  opening  the  doors  of  its  large,  and  hospitable  looking  build¬ 
ing  for  “the  education  and  reformation  of  boys,  who  from  loss  of  parents 
or  other  causes,  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations  and  in  danger 
of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless  members  of  society.” 

Two  years  later  these  two  corporations  feeling  that  each  possessed 
advantages  which  the  other  did  not  enjoy,  united  their  interests  which 
were  practically  the  same,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  became  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Farm  School. 

In  1639  the  town  of  Dorchester  fixed  the  rental  of  Thompson’s 

Island  at  £  20  a  year  and  appropriated  it  to  support  “such  a  school- 

* 

master  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues 
and  also  writing  if  he  think  proper.”  This  undoubtedly  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  free  or  public  school  in  this  country. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  later,  Easter  Monday,  April  8,  1833, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Farm  School  dedicated  the  Island  anew  to 
the  uses  of  education,  and  except  as  a  trading  post  of  David  Thompson 
which  he  established  in  1621  it  has  never  been  used  for  other  than 
agricultural  and  educational  purposes  and  for  the  past  68  years  the  Farm 
School  has  united  the  two  for  the  mental  and  physical  development  of 
deserving  boys  for  useful  occupation  and  worthy  citizenship. 


LOCATION  Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 
State  St.,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum.  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  going  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  steam  launch  Pilgrim,  belonging  to  the  School,  and  the 
School’s  row  boats,  furnish  the  necessary  communication  with  the 
main  land,  and  for  six  months,  during  the  summer  season,  the  boats  of 
the  Nantasket  Line  stop  at  the  Island  one  day  in  each  month  to  enable 
the  boys’  relatives  and  friends  to  visit  them.  Except  for  this  there  is 
no  connection  with  the  main  land,  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  for 
the  work  of  the  School,  although  going  on  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of 
Boston,  to  be  performed  as  quietly,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings  as 
if  the  Farm  School  were  located  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  while  the 
influence  which  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea  exerts  has  been  found  as 
helpful  in  character  building  as  it  is  in  healthy  bodily  development. 

One  gets  but  a  slight  idea  however,  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
this  location  without  a  visit  to  it.  To  the  north  of  the  main  buildings, 
which  are  sixty-five  feet  above  mean  high  water,  the  Island  is  of  a 
clayey  loam,  to  the  south  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  a  variety  in  soil  suited  to 
nearly  all  farm  products.  While  the  Island  situation  of  the  School  in¬ 
volves  expenses  unknown  to  the  main  land  it  possesses  many  advantages 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  and  which  in  all  these  years  have  combined 
to  give  the  School  its  distinctive  character  and  made  its  graduates  good 
examples  of  what  its  training  can  bring  to  pass. 

EQUIPMENT  contains  157  acres  dotted  with  numerous  groves, 

and  a  large  orchard.  The  main  house  is  105  ft.  by  126  ft. 
and  three  stories  high.  To  the  east  of  the  main  buildings  stands  the 
Industrial  building,  Gardner  Hall,  37  ft.  by  62  ft.  and  two  stories  high  with 
a  light  basement:  to  the  west  about  half  way  down  the  slope  is  the 
Stock  barn  44  ft.  by  92  ft.  with  two  stories,  and  to  the  west  and  south 
of  this  may  be  found  the  storage  barn,  corn  barn  and  poultry  house; 
while  further  to  the  south  and  beyond  the  orchard  on  a  gentle  rise  of 
ground  is  the  farmers’  house  overlooking  the  garden.  These  with  the 
root  cellar,  the  boat  house  near  the  wharf  and  the  boys’  play  cottages 
include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island.  The  wharf  is  of  granite  and 
wood  extending  toward  the  channel  400  feet,  and  a  breakwater  shelters  the 
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School’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth.  Beside  the  steamer 
“Pilgrim,”  there  is  a  freight  barge,  a  sail  boat  and  row  boats  ranging  in 
size  from  15  ft.  to  24  ft.  Water  is  supplied  through  a  six  inch  main 
from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works.  A  telephone  cable  connects  the 
office  with  the  long  distance  and  local  systems. 

.  The  Farm  School  receives  orphans  or  half  orphans  be- 

A I  W  O  • 

tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  who  are  of  good  moral 
character,  in  fair  physical  condition,  and  who  have  not  been  before  the 
courts.  A  relinquishment  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  gives  the 
school  control  of  the  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  While  the 
Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  applications  for  admission, 
and  to  give  careful  consideration  to  each  individual  case,  only  boys 
whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory  will  be  received,  and  if  on  trial 
a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies,  or  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  school,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Pupils  attend  school  one  half  of  the  day,  and  work  the  other 
half,  unless  they  are  deficient  in  scholarship,  in  which  case  they  attend 
school  all  day.  All  study,  work  and  recreation  is  divided  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  develop  natural  aptitude  and  latent  ability, 
strength  and  character. 

The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  the  second 

SCHOOLS 

Monday  in  July  and  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first  three 
of  eleven  weeks  each,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks.  There  are  seven 
weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer,  fall  and  winter  terms,  and 
four  after  the  spring  term,  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The 
usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  taken  to  have  the 
sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of  such  nature  as  to  empha¬ 
size  in  an  instructive  as  well  as  enjoyable  manner  the  sentiment  which 
each  day  commemorates.  The  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the 
progress  which  the  boy  has  made  before  coming  to  the  School  or  be- 
gining  and  completing  the  grammar  grade.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
in  June,  all  those  pupils  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  have  successfully  passed  the  examinations,  are  given  diplo¬ 
mas,  corresponding  to  those  given  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston, 
admitting  to  the  high  school.  The  occasion  is  a  holiday,  relatives  and 
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friends  of  the  class  being  invited.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  its  members,  who,  with  other  prominent  citizens 
present,  address  the  boys.  A  student  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  passes  Sunday  at  the  Island,  taking  charge  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  assisting  in  the  other  religious  services. 

Clergymen  from  various  churches  in  town  are  invited  to  address 

the  boys. 


5.  A.  M. 

Daily  Routine. 

Milkers. 

5.45 

Reveille. 

6.30—7. 

Breakfast. 

7. 

Morning  farm,  boat,  office, 

dormitory, 

schoolroom,  kitchen,  and  diningroom  squads 

go  to  work. 

7.30 

Sloyd  class,  shop,  sewing  room. 

and  printing 

9.— 11.15 

office  squads  go  to  work. 
Morning  school. 

1 1.30— 12. 

Dinner. 

12.— 1. 

Play  time. 

1.  P.  M. 

Afternoon  sloyd  and  work  squads 

(same  as 

2.30—5. 

morning)  go  to  work. 

Afternoon  school. 

5.30—6. 

Supper. 

7.15 

Chapel  and  Taps. 

The  School  possesses  a  large  library  of  carefully  selected 
LIBRARY  AND  books.  Additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  boys 

READING  use  books  freely,  and,  as  a  whole,  are  remarkable  for 
ROOM*  ,  ,  ,  „  A  ’ 

their  fondness  for  reading.  A  comfortable  and  com¬ 
modious  reading  room  is  supplied  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and 
juvenile  publications,  and  the  privilege  of  using  it,  which  the  pupils 
greatly  prize, is  one  of  the  most  efficient  helps  in  securing  good  deport¬ 
ment. 


The  course  includes  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry,  wood 

TRAINING  turnin£  anc*  wo°d  carving  for  every  pupil;  and  all  in  turn  are 
employed  upon  the  farm  and  perform  some  part  in  the  house¬ 
hold  duties,  including  cooking,  baking,  making  and  mending  of  clothing, 
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washing,  etc.  Boys  are  selected  according  to  their  capacity  to  receive 
instruction  in  blacksmithing,  painting,  cobbling,  printing  and  typewriting 
and  to  assist  in  the  care  and  management  of  boats  and  in  all  of  the  gener¬ 
al  repairs.  All  boys  of  twelve  years  and  older  take  the  course  in  Sloyd. 
Diplomas  are  given  pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  Sloyd,  Me¬ 
chanical  Drawing  and  Forging. 


THE 

BAND. 


The  Farm  School  Band,  organized  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
and  probably  the  first  juvenile  band  in  this  vicinity,  furnish¬ 
es  desirable  drill  and  another  Valuable  attainment  to  the 
boys  possessing  musical  talent.  An  auxiliary  band  receives  new  members 
and  gives  them  the  preparatory  training  which  they  need.  The  boys  in 
both  organizations  obtain  a  great  amount  of  benefit  and  enjoyment 
from  their  music. 


COTTAGE 

BOW. 


From  a  few  rude  huts  in  1888  put  up  to  play  in,  Cottage 
Row  has  grown  into  a  village  of  neat  small  cottages.  These 
are  owned  by  the  boys,  and  the  sale  of  them,  or  of  shares  of 
some  of  them,  with  the  passing  of  deeds  for  the  value  transfered,  gives 
the  boys  practical  instruction  in  real  estate  business  and  ownership  of 
property.  The  affairs  of  Cottage  Row  are  managed  by  a  duly  organized 
city  government  elected  four  times  a  year  by  the  citizens,  using  the 
Australian  ballot.  A  judge  and  jury  hears  and  decides  matters  pertaining 
to  Cottage  Row  and  the  Campus.  The  city  charter  but  recently 
accepted  by  the  citizens  was  revised  in  September  by  one  of  our 
gradates,  a  lawyer,  the  late  Allen  Edward  Doucette  whom  many  will 
remember  as  the  famous  center  of  the  Harvard  foot  ball  team. 

Valuable  assistance  to  the  Cottage  Row  settlement,  and  an 
FARM  additional  means  of  furnishing  business  training,  is  found 

in  the  Farm  School  Bank,  in  which  the  boys  deposit  their 

* 

money  and  become  familiar  with  deposit  slips,  checks 
and  pass  books. 

The  Farm  School  Trading  Co.  managed  by  one  of  the  boys 
carries  a  small  stock  $>f  knives,  balls,  fishing  tackle  and 
other  articles  which  boys  find  use  for,  payment  for  which 
is  usually  made  by  check  on  the  Bank,  otherwise  by  cash.  A  regular 
set  of  books  is  kept  affording  another  opportunity  for  practical 
business  lessons. 


SCHOOL 

BANK. 


TRADING 

COMPANY. 
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This  is  a  monthy  paper  printed  by  the  boys,  and  made  up 

THE 

almost  wholly  of  articles  written  by  them.  The  training 
BEACON.  .  ,  ,  ..  ,  ,  |,  . 

which  this  paper  gives  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is 

a  constant  source  of  interest  and  inspiration  to  the  boys.  It  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  medium  through  which  the  Alumni  and  School  communicate.  In 
addition  to  printing  the  Beacon,  this  pamphlet  and  the  other  School 
work,  the  printing  office  does  a  creditable  amount  of  printing  for 
customers  in  town. 

RECREATION  With  these  arrangements  for  study  and  work  it  is  not  for- 
AND  gotten  that  the  health  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  pupils 
SPORTS,  demands  that  they  have  recreation,  and  ample  time  and 
opportunity  are  afforded  for  this.  The  location  of  the  School  on  an 
island,  with  no  other  tenants,  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  be 
granted  much  more  liberty  than  would  be  desirable  if  the  School  was 
on  the  main  land.  In  summer  the  facilities  for  bathing  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  are  correspondingly  enjoyed.  In  addition  there  are  all  the 
usual  open  air  sports,  the  base  ball  and  foot  ball  clubs  being  supplied 
with  regulation  uniforms  and  all  the  paraphernalia  required  for  the  play¬ 
ing  of  both  games.  In  winter  there  is  excellent  skating,  coasting,  and 
tobogganning.  For  indoor  games,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the 
gymnasium,  which  occupies  the  second  story  of  Gardner  Hall,  is  open 
to  the  boys  and  affords  ample  room  for  play.  In  all  their  sports,  both 
out  of  doors  and  in  the  gymnasium,  the  boys  have  constant  supervision. 


PRIZES. 


Shaw  Prizes. 

Semi-annually,  twenty-five  dollars  is  divided  into  ten 
prizes  ranging  in  amount  from  one  to  five  dollars,  and 
awarded  to  the  ten  boys  whose  conduct  has  been  the  best  for  that 
period.  These  prizes  were  instituted  in  1888. 

Temple  Consolation  Prizes. 

Supplementary  to  the  above,  sufficient  money  for  five  prizes  of  books 
is  given  to  the  five  boys  next  in  order  after  the  recipients  of  the  Shaw 
Prizes. 

Honorable  Mention. 

To  encourage  boys  whose  behavior,  though  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
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DIGGING  POTATOES. 


entitle  them  to  one  of  the  above  prizes,  is  yet  so  much  above  the 
general  average  as  to  be  praiseworthy,  honorable  mention  is  given  to 
the  five  boys  next  following  in  order.  The  award  of  this  and  the  two 
above  prizes  is  based  upon  our  GRADE  SYSTEM  of  marking  conduct, 
and  is  made  in  January  and  July. 

Grew  Garden  Prizes. 

Every  year  in  September  there  is  given  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  divided 
into  five  prizes,  to  the  boys  whose  gardens  during  the  summer,  showed 
the  best  appearance  and  were  given  the  most  care. 


Fourth  of  July  Prizes. 


On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  every  year,  sports,  games  and  races  are 
held,  and  small  money  prizes  are  given  to  the  winners  of  the  first 
three  places. 


THE 

FARM. 


On  the  farm  are  thirty  head  of  cattle,  five  horses,  about 
twenty  pigs  and  hogs,  also  sheep,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
hens  etc.  51612  quarts  of  milk  was  produced  from  the 
dairy  last  year.  Vegetables,  fruit  and  other  farm  products  in  variety 
and  in  ample  quantities  for  the  School’s  needs  are  grown  and  a  limited 
surplus  is  sold  in  the  Boston  markets.  All  boys  in  turn  work  on  the 
farm  and  receive  instruction  there,  and  a  large  part  of  the  labor  is 
performed  by  them. 


STATISTICS. 


There  were  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1900,  98  pupils. 


22  Have  been  admitted. 

3  Returned. 

20  Discharged. 

3  Relocated. 

In  the  School  Jan.  1,  1901,  100  pupils. 

Smallest  number  during  the  year,  92. 

Largest  number  during  the  year,  101. 

Whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School,  125. 

Average  number  during  the  year,  96  5. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  1 1  years,  5  months,  5  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  discharged  15  years,  3  months,  22  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1901,  14  years,  10  days. 
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GRADUATES  ^  a^e  ^teen  or  sixteen  the  k°Ys  are  expected  to 
'  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  under  certain 

circumstances  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or  friends.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  trades  or  positions  are  found  for  them,  where  they  can 
turn  to  account  the  industrial  training  which  they  have  received.  A 
carful  supervision  is  kept  over  the  boy  until  he  is  of  age.  He  is  visited 
at  frequent  intervals,  advised  in  person  and  by  letter,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  have  each  boy  earn  and  save  as  much  money  as  possible. 

How  valuable  this  supervision  is  and  how  thoroughly  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  graduates  retain  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  management  of  the  School  for  advice  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  have  legal  supervision  over  them.  The  following  present 
occupation  of  boys  who  have  graduated  since  Jan.  1 ,  1888  to  the  present 
time  Jan.  1,  1901  is  of  interest  and  will  show  results. 

OCCUPATIONS 


From  Jan.  1,  1888  to  Jan.  1,  1901. 


Business  for  self 

4 

Wood  Carver 

1 

Hotel 

4 

Higher  School 

21 

Draughtsmen 

2 

Cooks 

2 

Instructor  in 

Mechanics 

15 

Waiter 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

Shops  or  Mill 

30 

Teamsters 

2 

Stenographers 

2 

Blacksmiths 

2 

Expressmen 

2 

Telegraph  Op. 

1 

Plumbers 

2 

Farmers 

22 

Book  keepers 

4 

Roofer 

1 

Gardeners 

4 

Salesmen 

4 

Firemen 

2 

Ranch 

1 

Clerks 

17 

Mica  Expert 

1 

First  mate 

1 

Shipper 

1 

Bookbinder 

1 

Sailor 

1 

Offices 

3 

Inst.  Officers 

2 

Laborers 

6 

Foremen 

2 

Tgf.  Lineman 

1 

Shiftless 

1 

“  Pattern  maker  1 

Gold  Stamper 

1 

Unknown, 

4 

Electricians 

2 

Upholsterer 

1 

last  report  good 

Musicians 

2 

Fireproof  worker 

1 

Unknown, 

3 

Civil  Engineer 

1 

Inventor 

1 

last  report  doubtful 

Marine  “ 

2 

Printers 

2 

Sta. 

1 

Newspaper 

1 

Returned  to  their  relatives  or  guardian  without  completing  our  course  37 

Died  16  Total  252 

For  the  last  9  years  an  average  of  20|  have  graduated  each  year. 
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The  “Farm  School  Alumni”  has  for  its  ®bject  “to  recall 
pleasant  associations,  continue  friendships,  extend  fraternal  aid  to  its 
members,  and  to  unite  the  graduates  in  an  association  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  school,  and  to  cherish  a  hearty  and  grateful  love  for 
their  Alma  Mater.”  Thanksgiving  Day  more  than  any  other  is  a 
home-coming  time. 

The  Farm  School  is  doing  a  special  work.  It  has  been  long  estab¬ 
lished  and  thoroughly  tried,  the  results  are  most  satisfactory  and  it 
should  have  the  liberal  support  which  it  so  much  deserves. 

The  Managers  devotion  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  School  is 
apparent  at  every  turn  and  is  appreciated  by  pupils  and  instructors. 

The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies 
extended  to  us  and  we  again  here  thank  them,  and  assure  all  others 
who  are  disposed  to  remember  us  that  any  gift  however  large  or  small 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated  and  rightly  used. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent . 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


From  Invested  Funds 
From  Weber  Fund  . 

Sales  from  Farm  [including  gravel] 
Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  Friends 
Industrial  Education 
Donations  Received 


27.601.25 

During  the  past  year  the  debt  has  been  reduced  $2500.  and 
now  stands  at  $10,000.  $15,000  in  legacies  and  gifts  has  been  re¬ 

ceived  and  invested. 


$12,062.41 

72.50 

1.143.84 

2.480.84 
1,037.62 
1,141.04 

9,663.00  $27,601.25 
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EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


General, 


Groceries,  Flour  and  Provisions 

.  $3,973.07 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water 

.  1,073.67 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

143.40 

Clothing  ..... 

.  1,526.89 

Boots  and  Shoes  .... 

493.63 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

871.10 

Paints,  Oil,  Lumber  and  Hardware  . 

.  1 ,305.97 

Carpenters,  Plumbers  and  Repairs  . 

954.76 

Boats  ...... 

81.77 

Steamer  Pilgrim  .... 

251.31 

Stationary,  Postage  and  Printing 

448.84 

Books  ...... 

116.19 

Salaries  . 

.  7,242.27 

Insurance  ..... 

180.00 

Interest  on  loans  .... 

480.28 

Music  ...... 

109.46 

Schools  ..... 

257.44 

Blackstone  St.  Repairs  . 

2.85 

Portion  of  Sloyd  bills 

8.27 

Sundries  ..... 

.  1,031.56 

Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 
Balance  for  year 


2,044.92 

1.141.04 

3,862.56 


27,601.25 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  hundred  and  sixty 
three  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  ($2463.81)  was  spent  for  additions 
and  improvements  on  the  main  building;  which  money  was  given  by  a 
few  friends  of  the  School,  apart  from  Annual  Subscriptions. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
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William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G-  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell.  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  A.ppleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil- 
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liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A,v 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblofcjy 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French. 
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INFORMATION. 


REQUISITES  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION  character  and  in  fair  physical  conditon.  Bad  boys  are  not 
received.  A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian ;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  Tucker  Daland,  19  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room  12,  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesdays. 

nnuniurro  Persons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades  or  to  receive 

GRADUATES. 

boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOWTO  School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

no  Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Corner  of  Q  and  6th 

n bAl/H  Ubi 

Streets. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 


General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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CLASS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


hundreds  of  worthy  boys,  deprived  of  proper  homes  and  opportunities, 
have  been  taught  the  common  school  branches  and  in  turn  have  worked 
upon  the  farm  and  received  instruction  in  a  simple  way  in  the  sowing  of 
seed,  care  of  crops,  harvesting,  etc.  This  has  been  done  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  class  room  talks  have  been  given  upon  various  farm  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  while  our  sloyd,  carpentry,  black-smithing,  printing  and  other 
lines  have  been  advancing,  the  farm  has  not  kept  pace  nor  been  given 
the  consideration  and  dignity  which  undoubtedly  it  deserves. 

For  two  years  and  more  we  have  been  considering  a  course  in  ag¬ 
riculture  which  would  be  practical  and  adapted  to  the  grammar  school 
grade.  We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  with  various  agricultural  schools,  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  and  with  individuals,  and  have  visited  some  of 
the  leading  schools  teaching  this  subject;  and  now,  after  deliberate 
consideration,  we  have  secured  the  services  of  a  trained  agriculturist  as 
instructor  and  foreman,  formulated  a  course  of  study,  and  while  in  many 
details  it  is  yet  to  be  perfected,  it  may  be  said  we  have  launched  the 
scheme  and  the  work  is  under  way. 

The  subject,  agriculture,  is  an  old  one  and  interesting  because 
through  it  we  are  brought  closer  to  nature,  important  in  that  the  whole 

•  '  9 

world  is  dependent  upon  it.  Introducing  it  into  schools  of  our  grade  is 
new;  there  is  no  course  of  agriculture  of  the  grammar  school  grade  in 
operation  in  this  country.  In  making  it  the  basis  of  our  instruction  and 
correlating  all  other  studies  with  it,  we  hope  to  develop  that  early, 
natural  love  for  all  living  things  which  most  children  have ;  add  to  this 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stimulate  a  permanent  interest  in  it 
and  intensify  a  love  for  the  calling ;  teach  in  a  practical  way  that 
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which  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  business  world,  but  nevertheless  true, 
the  dependence  of  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry  upon  agriculture 
or  the  farm  and  its  products. 

Thie  accompanying  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  idea. 
First  the  sub-strata  of  mineral;  from  this  and  above  it  is  formed  the 
soil ;  from  the  soil  spring  animal  life  and  plant  life  which  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion  unite  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  AGRICULTURE,  with  its  two 
principal  divisions,  culture  branch  and  manual  training  branch,  and 
these  have  their  numerous  branches  and  off-shoots,  as  shown  in  part. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  this  thought  we  here  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  course. 

SOIL. 

1st.  term. 

What  the  Soil  is. 

Origin  ; 

Vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  sources. 

Forces  at  work  forming  soil:  Natural  and  mechanical. 

Kinds  or  character  of  Soil; 

Sandy,  clayey,  loam,  etc. 

Humus. 

Texture  of  Soil  ; 

Fine  or  coarse. 

How  improved. 

Resources  of  Soil  ; 

Furnishes  food  and  foothold  to  plants. 

Soil  Water  ; 

How  controlled  for  use  of  plants.  ' 

Cultivation. 

Drainage. 

2nd.  TERM. 

Enriching  the  Soil. 

What  is  a  Fertile  Soil  and  how  is  it  obtained? 

Cultivation  or  tillage. 
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Fertilizing ; 

Home  resources.  Kind. 

Stable  manure.  Value. 

Amount  to  use. 

Green  manure. 

Ashes. 

Commercial  resources. 

Sources  of  nitrogen. 


Sources  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Sources  of  potash. 

3rd.  TERM. 

Farm  Animals. 

Relations  of  plants  to  animals. 

Uses  or  offices  of  animals  to  soil  and  man; 

Assists  in  maintaining  fertility  of  soil. 
Assists  in  disposing  of  crops. 

It  or  its  products  used  as  food  or  clothing 
A  beast  of  burden. 

Useful  as  a  pest  destroyer. 

Diversifies  labor. 


Care; 


Breeding; 


Cattle; 


Feed. 

Water  . 

Housing. 

Grooming. 

Object. 

Breeds  for  beef. 

Breeds  for  milk. 

Breeds  for  butter. 

4th.  TERM. 

Farm  Crops.  Propagation. 


By  Seeds; 

Description. 

Testing — Requirements  for  germination. 
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Sowing — Preparation  of  soil,  or  seed  bed. 

Time  to  sow. 

Method  of  sowing-hills,  drills,  broadcast. 


Depth  to  cover. 


By  Buds ; 

On  their  own  roots. 


Layers 

Runners 


,  ,  ,  (  Budding 

On  roots  of  other  plants,  -j  Grafting 

Bulbs  and  tubers. 


Birds  and  Insects  to  be  discussed  as  they 
appear:  as  regards  their  agricultural  benefit  or 
detriment. 


Following  is  given  a  list  of  farm  products  for  the  year  and  an 
inventory  of  the  live  stock. 

Farm  Products. 


Apples  . 

.  38  bbls. 

Cucumbers,  Pickling 

4  bush. 

Asparagus  .  . 

190  lbs. 

Hay,  including  Oats, 

Millet 

Beans,  String  . 

.  36  bush. 

and  Hungarian 

40  tons. 

Beans,  Shell  . 

.  36  bush. 

Lettuce 

10  bush. 

Beans,  Dried  . 

.  10  bush. 

Mangels  .  .  .  500  bush. 

Beets,  Green  . 

27  doz. 

Melons  ,  . 

37  doz. 

Beets 

.  36  bush. 

Onions 

90  bush. 

Brussels  Sprouts 

1  bush. 

Parsnips 

15  bush. 

Cabbage  .  . 

60  doz. 

Pears  .  .  . 

54  bush. 

Canteloupe 

1 3  doz. 

Peas  .  .  . 

73  bush. 

Carrots 

.  74  bush. 

Potatoes  .  . 

90  bush. 

Celery  .  .  . 

175  doz. 

Pumpkins  .  . 

40  doz. 

Cider 

60  gal. 

Radishes,  bunches 

55  doz. 

Corn,  Sweet 

.  940  doz. 

Rhubarb  .  ... 

19  bush. 

Corn,  Field  .  . 

932  bush. 

Salsify  .... 

8  doz. 

Corn,  Stover 

.  20  tons. 

Strawberries 

9  bush. 

Cucumbers 

.  75  doz. 

Squash,  Summer  . 

12  bush. 
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Squash,  Winter 

.  2  doz. 

Beef  .  .  . 

.  610  lbs. 

Tomatoes  .  . 

157  bush. 

Mutton  .  .  . 

60  lbs- 

Turnip  .  .  . 

20  bush. 

Milk  .  .  . 

123,214  lbs. 

Chickens  .  . 

.  234  lbs. 

Pork  .  .  . 

.  1 ,825  lbs. 

Geese  .  .  . 

35  lbs. 

1  Cow’s  Hide. 

Turkey  .  .  . 

18  lbs. 

1 1  Calf  Skins. 

Turkeys,  alive 

.  '  3. 

2  Sheep  Pelts. 

Inventory  of  Stock. 

Horses  .  .  , 

•  •  6* 

Swine  .  .  . 

.  .  .  26. 

Cows  .... 

.  .  25. 

Hens  .  .  . 

.  .  .  109. 

Young  Cattle 

.  .  4. 

Turkeys  .  . 

.  .  .  14. 

Bull  .  ,  .  . 

.  .  I. 

Ducks  .  .  . 

.  .  .  13. 

OUR  With  the  great  increase  in  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
WORK.  tions  have  come  a  more  careful  classification,  and  greatly 
improved  methods  in  instruction,  and  in  our  modern  industrial  life 
specialization  and  greater  efficiency  are  the  requirements.  To  embrace 
these  improved  methods  and  meet  these  modern  requirements  in  a 
conservative  and  thorough  manner  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Farm  School.  The  advance  has  been  gradual  and  stable,  not  by 
revolution,  but  proceeding  by  evolution  in  all  lines. 

From  those  who  apply  for  admission,  such  worthy  boys  are  selected 
as  in  age,  scholarship,  general  ability  and  physique  are  best  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  varied  and  valuable  training  which  is  here  offered,  a  class  that 
will  best  reward  those  who  contribute  of  their  time  and  means  to  the 
support  of  the  school. 

While  the  Managers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  receive  applications 
for  admission  and  to  give  consideration  to  each  individual  case,  only 
boys  whose  recommendations  are  satisfactory  will  be  received,  and  if 
on  trial  a  boy  develops  vicious  tendencies,  or  shows  that  he  is  incapa- 
able  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  School,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain. 
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The  Farm  School  has  gradually  become 
a  technical  school  of  the  grammar  school  grade. 
With  agriculture  as  the  basis  the  curriculum 
includes  instruction  in  such  of  the  mechanical 
arts  as  our  present  condition  and  means  will 
permit.  Our  purpose  is  to  surround  the  pupils 
with  opportunities  for  observation,  absorption, 
study  and  work  in  such  variety  as  will  give 
them  an  all  around  development  and  assist 
the  individual  boy  to  decide  with  our  help  what 
particular  thing  he  is  best  adapted  for  and  will 
take  up  as  his  life  work. 

The  school  year  of  forty-five  weeks  begins  the  second 
SCHOOL.  jy[onciay  jn  juiy  and  js  divided  into  four  terms,  the  first 
three  of  eleven  weeks  each,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  weeks.  There 
are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  after  the  summer,  fall  and  winter 
terms  and  xfour  after  the  spring  term,  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  usual  holidays  are  observed,  special  effort  being  taken  to  have 
the  sports  or  exercises  which  mark  these  days  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
emphasize  in  an  instructive  as  well  as  enjoyable  manner  the  sentiment 
which  each  day  commemorates.  The  course  of  study  begins  with  and 
completes  the  grammar  grade.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  all 
those  pupils  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and 
have  successfully  passed  the  examination,  are  given  diplomas  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  given  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  admitting 
to  the  High  School.  The  occasion  is  a  holiday,  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  class  being  invited.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  represented  by 
some  of  its.  members,  who,  with  other  prominent  citizens  present, 
address  the  boys.  A  student  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 

passes  Sunday  at  the  Island,  taking  charge  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
assisting  in  the  other  religious  services.  Clergymen  from  various 
churches  in  town  are  invited  to  address  the  boys. 

DAILY  ROUTINE. 

5.  A.  M.  Milkers. 

5.45.  Reveille. 

6.30 — 7.  Breakfast. 
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Morning  sloyd,  farm,  boat,  office,  dorm_ 
itory,  schoolroom,  kitchen,  and  dining  room 


7.30. 

9. — 11.15. 

1  1.30—12. 
12.— 1. 


and  printing  office 


1 


P.  M, 


squads  go  to  work. 

Shop,  sewing  room 
squads  go  to  work. 

Morning  school. 

Dinner. 

Play  time. 

Afternoon  sloyd  and  work  squads  (same  as 
morning)  go  to  work. 

Afternoon  school. 

Supper. 

Play  time. 

Chapel  and  then  Taps. 

Pupils  attend  school  one  half  of  the  day  and  work  the  other  half 
unless  they  are  deficient  in  scholarship,  in  which  case  they  attend 
school  all  day. 


2.30— 5. 

5.30— 6. 
6.-7. 
7.15. 


The  School  possesses  a  large  library  of  carefully  selected 
LIBRARY  ANDj^qq^  Additions  are  constantly  being  made.  A  com- 
“  fortable  and  commodious  reading  room  is  supplied  with  all 
the  leading  magazines  and  juvenile  publications,  and  the 
privilege  of  using  it.  which  the  pupils  greatly  prize,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  helps  in  securing  good  deportment. 


EV1ANUAL  The  course  includes  mechanical 
TRAINING,  drawing,  carpentry,  wood  turning 
and  wood  carving  for  every  pupil ;  and  all  in 
turn  are  employed  upon  the  farm  and  perform 
some  part  in  the  household  duties,  including 
cooking,  baking,  making  and  mending  of 
clothing,  washing,  etc.  Boys  are  selected 
according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction 
in  blacksmithing,  machine  work,  painting,  cob¬ 
bling,  printing  and  typewriting  and  to  assist  in 
the  care  and  management  of  boats  and  in  all  the 
general  repairs.  All  boys  of  twelve  years  and 
older  take  the  course  in  sloyd.  Diplomas  are 
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given  to  pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  Sloyd,  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Forging. 


THE 

BAND. 


The  Farm  School  Band,  organized  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  and  probably  the  first  juvenile  band  in  this  vicinity, 
furnishes  desirable  drill  and  another  valuable  attainment 
to  the  boys  possessing  musical  talent.  An  auxiliary  band  receives  new 
members  and  gives  them  the  preparatory  training  which  they  need. 

From  a  few  rude  huts  in  1888  put  up  to  play  in,  Cottage 
Row  has  grown  into  a  village  of  neat  small  cottages. 


COTTAGE 

ROW. 


These  are  owned  by  the  boys,  and  the  sale  of  them,  or  of 
shares  of  some  of  them,  with  the  passing  of  deeds  for  the  value 
transferred,  gives  the  boys  practical  instruction  in  real  estate  business 
and  ownership  of  property.  The  affairs  of  Cottage  Row  are  managed 
by  a  duly  organized  city  government,  acting  under  a  city  charter 
adopted  by  the  citizens.  The  officers  are  elected  four  times  a  year  by 
the  citizens,  using  the  Australian  ballot. 

A  judge  and  jury  hears  and  decides  matters  pertaining  to  Cottage  Row 
and  the  playground. 


FARM 

SCHOOL 

BANK. 

pass  books. 


Valuable  assistance  to  the  Cottage  Row  settlement  and  an 
additional  means  of  furnishing  business  training,  are  found 
in  the  Farm  School  Bank,  in  which  the  boys  deposit  their 
money  and  become  familiar  with  deposit  slips,  checks  and 


THE  This  is  a  monthly  paper  printed  by 
the  boys  and  made  up  almost  wholly 
ACON.  ^  articles  written  by  them.  The 
training  which  this  paper  gives  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  in¬ 
terest  and  inspiration  to  the  boys.  It  is  the 
regular  medium  through  which  the  Alumni  and 
School  communicate.  In  addition  to  printing 
the  Beacon,  this  pamphlet  and  the  other  School 
work,  the  printing  office  does  a  creditable 
amount  of  printing  for  customers  in  town. 
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The  Farm  School  Trading  Company,  managed  by  one  of  the 
boys,  carries  a  small  stock  of  knives,  balls,  fishing  tackle  and 
other  articles  which  boys  find  use  for,  payment  for  which  is 
usually  made  by  check  on  the  bank,  otherwise  by  cash.  A  regular  set 
of  books  Js  kept  affording  another  opportunity  for  practical  business 

lessons. 

RECREATION  With  all  these  arrangements  for  work  and  study  it  is  not 
AND  forgotten  that  the  health  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  pupils 
SPORTS  demands  that  they  have  recreation,  and  ample  time  and 
opportunity  are  afforded  for  this.  The  location  of  the  School  on  an 
island,  with  no  other  tenants,  makes  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  be 
granted  much  more  liberty  than  would  be  desirable  if  the  School  were 
on  the  mainland.  In  summer  the  facilities  for  bathing  are  unsurpassed, 
and  are  correspondingly  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  all  the 
usual  open  air  sports,  the  baseball,  football  and  basketball  teams. 
In  winter  there  is  excellent  skating,  coasting  and  tobogganing.  For 
indoor  sports,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  gymnasium  affords  ample 
room  to  play  in.  In  all  their  sports,  both  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  boys  have  constant  supervision. 

Shaw  Prizes. 

Semi-annually,  twenty-five  dollars  is  divided  into  ten  prizes 

PRIZES 

ranging  in  amounts  from  one  to  five  dollars,  and  awarded  to 
the  ten  boys  whose  conduct  has  been  the  best  during  that  period. 

Temple  Consolation  Prizes. 

Supplementary  to  the  above,  sufficient  money  for  five  prizes  of 
books  is  given  to  the  five  boys  next  in  order  after  the  recipients  of  the 
Shaw  Prizes. 

Honorable  Mention. 

To  encourage  boys  whose  behavior,  though  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
entitle  them  to  one  of  the  above  prizes,  is  yet  so  much  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  as  to  be  praiseworthy,  honorable  mention  is  given  to  the  five 
boys  following  in  order.  The  award  of  this  and  the  two  above  prizes  is 
based  upon  our  GRADE  SYSTEM  of  marking  conduct,  and  is  made 
in  January  and  July. 


TRADING 

COMPANY 
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Grew  Garden  Prizes. 

Every  year  in  September  there  is  given  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  divided 
into  five  prizes,  to  the  boys  whose  gardens,  during  the  summer,  showed 
the  best  appearance  and  were  given  the  most  care. 

Fourth  of  July  Prizes. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  every  year,  sports,  games  and  races  are  held, 
and  small  money  prizes  are  given  to  the  winners  of  the  first  three  places. 

Alumni  Scholarship  Prize. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  on  graduation  day  a  gold  medal  is  to  be 
given  this  year  and  hereafter  to  the  boy  in  the  graduating  class  whose 
average  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  has  been  highest.  The 
medal  is  given  by  the  Alumni  Association. 


STATISTICS  ^ere  were  in  School  Jan.  1 ,  1901,  100  pupils. 
Seventeen  have  been  admitted. 

Two  returned. 

Sixteen  discharged. 

Three  relocated. 

In  the  School  Jan.  I,  1902,  100  pupils. 

The  smallest  number  during  the  year  was  95. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year  was  100. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School  was  1 19. 

The  average  number  during  the  year,  96.8. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  12  years,  1  month,  7  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  16  years,  1  month,  2  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1902,  14  yrs.,  3  mo.,  3  days. 


Of  the  boys  discharged  and  relocated  five  returned  to  parents  or 
guardians  and  eleven  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are  employ¬ 
ed  as  follows : 


Two  as  machinists’  apprentices. 

Two  as  electricians’  apprentices. 

Two  as  office  assistants. 

One  as  gardener. 

One  as  physician’s  driver  and  helper. 
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One  as  printer. 

One  as  army  musician. 

One  on  a  farm. 

Eight  of  the  “Out  Family”  have  become  of  age. 
Fifty-two  still  receive  our  supervision. 


GRADUATES 


At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  the  boys  are  expected  to 
have  completed  our  course  of  study  and  under  certain 
circumstances  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or  friends.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  trades  or  positions  are  found  for  them,  where  they 
can  turn  to  account  the  industrial  training  which  they  have  received. 
A  careful  supervision  is  kept  over  the  boy  until 
he  is  of  age.  He  is  visited  at  frequent  intervals, 
advised  in  person  and  by  letter,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  have  each  boy  earn  and  save  as  much 
money  as  possible. 


The  “Farm  School  Alumni”  has  for  its 
object  “to  recall  pleasant  associations,  continue 
friendships,  extend  fraternal  aid  to  its  members, 
and  to  unite  the  graduates  in  an  association  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  School,  and  to 
cherish  a  hearty  and  grateful  love  for  their  Alma 
Mater.”  Thanksgiving  Day  more  than  any 
other  is  a  home-coming  time. 


HISTORY 


The  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  boys  was  incorporated  in 
1814  and  not  long  after  purchased  the  large  estate  at  the 
corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  streets,  Boston,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps.  The  house  was  a  large 
brick  edifice  and  its  spacious  apartments,  which  in  the  olden  time  had 
witnessed  the  pomp  of  royalty,  furnished  ample  accomodations  to  the 
humble  recipients  of  a  charity  which  had  for  its  object  “relieving, 
instructing  and  employing  Indigent  boys. 

In  1832  the  Boston  Farm  School  Society  was  formed  and  one 
year  later  was  incorporated,  and  purchased  Thompson’s  Island  in 
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Boston  Harbor,  opening  the  doors  of  its  large  and  hospitable  iooking 
building  for  “the  education  and  reformation  of  boys,  who  from  loss  of 
parents  or  other  causes,  were  exposed  to  extraordinary  temptations  and 
in  danger  of  becoming  vicious  and  dangerous  or  useless  members  of 
society.*’ 

Two  years  later  these  two  corporations  feeling  that  each  possessed 
advantages  which  the  other  did  not  en$oy,  united  their  interests,  which 
were  practically  the  same,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  became  the 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Farm  School. 

In  1639  the  town  of  Dorchester  fixed  the  rental  of  Thompson’s 
Island  at  £20  per  year  and  appropriated  it  to  support  ’’such  a  schoolmaster 

as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  and  Latin, 
and  other  tongues  and  also  writing  if  he  think 
proper.  ”  This  undoubtedly  was  the  beginning 
of  the  free  or  public  school  in  this  country. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  later,  Easter 
Monday,  April  8,  1833,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Farm  School  dedicated  the  Island  anew  to 
the  uses  of  education, and  except  as  a  trading  post 
of  David  Thompson  which  he  established  in  1621 , 
it  has  never  been  used  for  other  than  agricultural 
and  educational  purposes  and  for  the  last  69 
years  the  Farm  School  has  united  the  two  for  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of  deserving 
boys  for  useful  occupation  and  worthy  citizenship. 

.  _ _  Thompson’s  Island  is  about  three  miles  from  the  foot  of 

State  Street,  one  mile  from  City  Point,  South  Boston  and 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  from  Squantum,  a  part  of  Quincy,  and  about 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  going  out  of  the  harbor. 
One  gets  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  location 
without  a  visit  to  it.  To  the  north  of  the  main  buildings,  which  are 
sixty-five  feet  above  mean  high  water,  the  Island  is  of  a  clayey  loam, 
to  the  south  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  a  variety  of  soil  suited  to  nearly  all  farm 
products.  While  the  Island  situation  of  the  Schoo.1  involves  expenses 
unknown  to  the  mainland,  it  possesses  many  advantages  not  to  be 


A  CORNERIN  ONEOF THE  SCHOOL  ROOMS 


found  elsewhere  and  which  in  all  these  years 
have  combined  to  give  the  School  its  distinctive 
character  and  made  its  graduates  good  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  its  training  can  bring  to  pass. 

The  Island  contains  157  acres 

EQUIPMENT.  ,  , 

dotted  with  numerous  grcves  and  a 

large  orchard.  The  main  house  is  105  feet  by 
126  feet  and  three  stories  high.  In  this  building 
are  to  be  found  the  storerooms. kitchen,  bakery, 
laundry,  bath  rooms,  sewing  room,  dining 
rooms,  dormitories,  schoolrooms,  reading  room, 
office,  the  instructors’  private  rooms  and  the 
Superintendent’s  quarters.  To  the  east  of  the 
main  building  stands  the  industrial  building,  Gardner  Hail,  35  feet  by 
62  feet  and  two  stories  high  with  a  light  basement.  In  the  basement  are 
the  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop,  paint  shop  and  room  for  the  storage 
of  lumber.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  printing  office,  wood  working  shop, 
engine  room  and  space  for  the  cobbler.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
gymnasium  and  band  room.  To  the  west  of  the  main  building,  about 
half  way  down  the  slope,  is  the  stock  barn,  44  feet  by  92  feet,  with  two 
stories.  A  portion  of  the  basement  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  carts, 
another  section  for  coal  and  a  large  brick  partitioned  room  on  the  north 
side  is  for  roots.  The  first  floor  is  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  On  the 
floor  above  are  the  farmer’s  room,  tool  rooms,  grain  rooms,  carriage 
room  and  the  bays  for  hay  and  other  fodder.  To  the  west  and  south 
of  the  stock  barn  may  be  found  the  storage  barn  and  piggery,  corn  barn 
and  poultry  house,  while  further  to  the  south  and  beyond  the  orchard 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  is  the  farmer’s  house  overlooking  the  garden. 
These  with  the  root  cellar,  the  boat  house  near  the  wharf  and  the  boys’ 
play  cottages  include  all  the  buildings  on  the  Island.  The  wharf  is  of 
granite  and  wood  extending  toward  the  channel  400  feet,  and  a  breakwater 
shelters  the  School's  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth.  Beside  the 
steamer  “Pilgrim”  there  are  a  freight  barge,  sail  boats  and  row  boats 
ranging  in  size  from  fifteen  feet  to  twenty-four  feet.  Water  is  supplied 
through  a  six  inch  main  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works.  A 
telephone  cable  connects  the  office  with  the  long  distance  and  local 
systems. 
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The  steam  launch  Pilgrim,  belonging  to  the  School,  and  the 
School’s  row  boats,  furnish  the  necessary  communication  with  the 
mainland,  and  for  six  months,  during  the  summer  season,  the  boats  of 
the  Nantasket  Line  stop  at  the  Island  one  day  each  month  to  enable 
the  boys’  relatives  and  friends  to  visit  them.  Except  for  this  there  is 
no  connection  with  the  mainland  and  this  fact  renders  it  possible  for  the 
work  of  the  School,  although  going  $n  in  plain  sight  of  the  streets  of 
Boston,  to  be  performed  as  quietly’,  and  amid  as  favorable  surroundings 
as  if  the  Farm  School  were  located  In  the  heart  of  New  England,  while 
the  influence  which  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea  exerts  has  been 
found  as  helpful  in  character  building  as  it  is  in  healthy  bodily 
development. 

Money  is  needed  for  current  expenses,  for  enlarging  the  dormi¬ 
tories  and  the  instructors’  quarters,  for  providing  convenient  locker-room 
for  clothing  and  for  a  new  building  in  which  to  establish  a  power,  light 
and  heating  plant.  In  the  machine  shop  a  planer  and  drill  are  much 
desired.  The  Managers  give  liberally  of  their  time  and  means,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  have  others  look  in  upon  this  busy  colony  oftener 
and  investigate  results.  I  am  sure  we  should  be  gainers  and  our 
wants  would  be  supplied. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 


The  Managers  desire  to  return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  their 
generous  gift  of  $1000,  (payable  in  1901  and  1902,)  which  has  made 
possible  certain  expenditures  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  to 


the  following  contributors  and 
donations  during  the  year  1901. 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Adams,  Melvin  O. 

Ames,  Mrs.  F.  L. 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Baldwin,  William  H. 

Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 


others  that  cannot  be  named,  for 

Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  Albert  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  V/. 

Blake,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  S.  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
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Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  James  C. 
Brewer,  Edward  M. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Atherton  T. 
Browne,  Edward  I. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard 
Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Clark,  Miss  E.  J. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Eliot  C. 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  John  T. 
Coolidge,  T.  J. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Jr. 
Crosby,  S.  V.  R. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Charles  P.  Jr. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Jr. 
Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Wm.  S. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fay,  J.  S. 

FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Forbes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen 
Gallagher,  Charles  T. 


Glover,  Joseph  B. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  Charles  A. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Asa 
Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Grew,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Ham,  Wallace  H. 

Hecht,  J.  H. 

Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hemenway,  Augustus 
Homans,  Dr.  John 
Homans,  Dr.  John,  2nd 
Hooper,  William 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Henry  S. 
Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Loring,  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Merriam,  Charles 
Ober,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor 
Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  F.  H. 

Pickering,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry 
Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 
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V 


Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  L. 
Read,  Mrs.  Lucy  R. 

Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  William  G. 

Rice,  David 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shaw,  Francis 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 
Slater,  A.  C. 

Slocum,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Stedman,  Dr.  Henry  R. 


Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley  Co. 
Sundeli,  Philip 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Alexander  S. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Miss  Louise  H. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
Woods,  Henry 
Young,  Charles  L. 


/ 


The  “Beacon"  has  regularly  acknowledged  numerous  other  gifts 
and  courtesies  for  which  renewed  thanks  are  here,  expressed. 


a 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


/ 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


* 

INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1901. 


From  Invested  Funds.  .... 
Weber  Fund  .  .  - 

Sales  from  Farm  .... 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  Friends 
Industrial  Education  Fund 
Annual  Donations 

Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
Deficit  for  the  year 


$12,380.1  1 
72.50 
126.65 
2,405.97 
1,243.07 
1,138.70 
4,183.00 

500.00  $22,050.00 
3,626.04 


$25,676.04 

The  debt  still  stands  at  $10,000.  We  have  received  $1,500.  in 
additions  to  our  Permanent  Funds  and  the  same  has  been  invested. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1901. 


General, 


Food  ..... 

$3,981.60 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water 

1,280.13 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

197.97 

Clothing  ..... 

1,057.69 

Boots  and  Shoes 

461.74 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

1,246.36 

Hardware  and  Lumber 

279.73 

Paints  and  Oils 

482.32 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

1,034.30 

Boats  and  Wharf 

90.80 

Steamer  Pilgrim 

360.73 

Postage  and  Stationery 

346.91 

Library  and  Books 

311.11 

Salaries  .... 

7,436.74 

Insurance  .... 

513.96 

Interest  on  Loans 

471.68 

Music  ..... 

62.68 

Schools  ..... 

186.42 

Blackstone  St.  Repairs 

63.00 

Acct.  Saltonstall  Fund  Income  . 

22.00 

Sundries  .... 

1,225.43 

Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 


3,424.04 

1,138.70 

$25,676.04 
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Farm  School 
Thompson’s  Island 
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Eighty-Ninth  Year 


HOLIDAY  SPORTS,  WALKING  THE  GREASED  SPAR 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 
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PRINTING  DEPARTMENT, 

FARM  SCHOOL,  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

1903. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asyluiq  nitf  Finn  SoM 

?or  Indigent  Bogs. 

Elected  January,  1903. 


PRESIDENT, 

RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  BACON. 


TREASURER, 

ARTHUR  ADAMS, 

P.  O.  Box  372. 

SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND, 

19  Exchange  Place. 


MANAGERS, 

Melvin  O.  Adams, 

Alfred  Bowditch, 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr., 

Charles  T.  Gallagher, 

•  Moses  Williams, 


Henry  S.  Grew, 

Walter  Hunnewell, 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D., 
Francis  Shaw, 

Thomas  F.  Temple, 

Jr. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 

\ 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant.  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B.  Holden, 
Jr. 


) 
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INFORMATION. 


REQUISITES  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION  character  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not 
received.  A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 

twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  ;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 
Admission  Committee,  Tucker  Daland,  Chairman,  considers  applica¬ 
tions  on  Tuesdays  at  twelve  o’clock,  101  Milk  Street,  Room  309. 

GRADUATES  ^ersons  wis^in§  apprentices  to  learn  trades  or  to  receive 
boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOW  TO  School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

REACH  US  Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Corner  of  Q  and  6th 
Streets. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378-  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  , 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of _  dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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FILLING  IN  THE  BREEDING  PLACES  OF  THE  MOSQUITO 


REPORT 


To  the  Managers  of  the  Farm  School. 
Gentlemen:  — 


STATISTICS 


There  were  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1902,  100  pupils. 
Twenty  have  been  admitted. 

Two  have  returned. 

Twenty- two  have  been  discharged. 

Two  have  been  relocated. 

One  died. 

There  were  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1903,  97  pupils. 
The  smallest  number  during  the  year  was  97. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year  was  102. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School  was  122. 
The  average  number  during  the  year  was  99.6. 


Average  age  of  boys  admitted  was  12  years,  23  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  4  months,  24  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1903,  14yrs.  6  mo.,  18  days. 

Of  the  boys  discharged  and  relocated,  eleven  returned  to  parents  or 
guardians  and  eleven  were  added  to  our  “Out  Family”  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  follows : 


One  apprentice.  (Musical  instrument  factory) 

One  apprentice.  (Carpenter) 

One  apprentice.  (Electrician) 

One  apprentice.  (Machinist) 

One  clerk. 

One  marine  engineer. 

Two  on  farms. 

One  as  a  physician’s  helper. 

Two  as  printers. 

Nine  of  the  “Out  Family”  have  become  of  age  and  fifty-two  still 
receive  supervision. 


GRADUATES 


$437.00  has  been  collected  during  the  year  from 
employers  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  various 

graduates  earning  it. 

Jan.  1,  1903  the  Treasurer  held  as  trustee  for  various  boys 
$1246.88.  This  money,  for  the  most  part,  is  collected  for  boys  who 
are  at  service  on  farms  and  is  what  they  receive  in  addition  to  their 
board  and  clothes  and  pocket  money.  Boys  who  are  in  and  about 
town  in  shops,  factories  and  offices  usually  get  but  little  more  than 
their  expenses  for  the  first  few  years. 

A  very  large  per  cent,  of  our  boys  are  doing  well.  A  few  might  do 
better,  none  are  doing  very  badly.  We  have  to  labor  more  with  those 
who  might  do  better  and  of  course  we  hear  more  about  them  but  they 
are  really  much  in  the  minority. 

The  agricultural  course  has  been  carried  forward  as 
AGRICULTURE  piannecp  The  Work  is  very  interesting  and  I  believe  it  to 

be  a  valuable  training  for  any  boy  whether  he  is  to  follow  agriculture  in 
any  of  its  branches  as  his  life  work  or  not. 

The  picture  opposite  shows  a  class  in  agriculture  with 
the  instructor  at  work  in  the  orchard  a  few  days  after  the  brown-tail 
moth  was  discovered  in  our  trees.  It  illustrates  timely  and  intelligent 
action,  the  result  of  instruction  and  an  interest  in  this  subject.  The 
boys  are  carefully  clipping  off  the  small  branches  which  hold  the  little 
tents  containing  from  two  to  three  hundred  small  caterpillars,  which,  if 
left  until  spring,  would  emerge  to  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  Island  and 
reach  out  into  other  sections  with  their  destructive  work. 

The  picture  opposite  page  eleven  shows  a  permanent  way  of  exter¬ 
minating  the  mosquito.  Here  the  class  is  seen  filling  in  a  marsh  and 
stagnant  pools,  the  breeding  places  of  this  annoying  and,  in  some 
species,  harmful  little  insect. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  has  greatly  improved  with  the  more 
intelligent  cultivation  and  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the  work  in 
general.  A  number  of  new  implements  have  been  added  to  the  farm 
equipment. 
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GATHERING  THE  NESTS  OF  THE  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH 


FARM 

IMPROVE¬ 

MENTS 


A  set  of  farm  scales  installed  early  in  the  year  enables  us 
to  verify  the  weights  in  the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  and  they  also  aid  in  keeping  a  more  careful  farm  ac¬ 
count  and  in  giving  the  pupils  practical  lessons  in  arithmetic. 


Important  repairs  to  the  stock  barn  and  the  old  barn  have  been 
made. 


A  much  needed  large  root  cellar  has  been  built  in  a  most  substan¬ 
tial  manner. 

Many  ornamental  trees  have  been  set  out  and  fruit  trees,  both  of 
the  large  and  small  varieties,  and  vines. 

More  farm  products  and  in  greater  variety  have  been  raised, 
especially  those  for  the  table,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  food 
expense  will  be  noticed,  although  meats  and  other  food  supplies  were 
higher  during  the  past  year  than  usual. 


An  account  of  what  the  farm  has  produced  follows  together  with  a 
list  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  stock  on  the  farm  January  1st.,  1903. 


Farm  Products. 


Apples.  .  .  . 

.  116  bbls. 

Mangles 

.  .  1450  bu. 

Asparagus  .  . 

230  lbs. 

Melons  . 

.  .  25  doz. 

Barley,  Green  . 
Beans,  Dried'  . 

v .  1 400  lbs. 

.  .  20  bu. 

Milk  . 

.  50,000  qts. 

Beans,  String  . 

.  .  85  bu. 

Millet,  Green 

.  13  T.  7001b. 

Beans,  Shell  . 

.  .  7  bu. 

Oats,  Green 

.4  T.  917  lbs. 

Beans,  Lima  . 
Beef  .  .  . 

.  .  38  bu. 

.  .  2804  lb. 

Onions  . 

.  .  .  266  bu. 

Beets  „ 

.  65  bu. 

Parsnips 

.  .  .  23  bu. 

Carrots .  .  . 

.  .  Ill  bu. 

Pears  . 

.  .  .  *  20  bbl. 

Celery  .  .  „ 

.  105  boxes. 

Peas  .  .  . 

.  66  bu. 

Canteloupes 

.  39  doz. 

Pigeons .  . 

.  51 

Cabbage  .  . 

.  '.  .  768 

Pork  .  . 

.  .  .  1 378  lb. 

Calf  Skins  . 

...  16 

Potatoes  . 

.  .  533  bu. 

Chickens  .  . 

Cider  .  . 

.  223  lbs.  . 

150  gal. 

Pumpkins  . 

.  .  10  loads. 

Corn,  Ears  . 

700  bu. 

Radishes  .  . 

.  .  538  doz. 

Corn,  Sweet 

.  1560  doz. 

Rhubarb  .  . 

.  .  .  76  bu. 
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Corn,  Fodder 

.  .  17  tons. 

Rye,  Hay  .  .  . 

3  T.  300  lb. 

Corn,  Stover 
Cucumbers 

.  .  35  tons. 

.  .  156  doz. 

Salsify .  .  .  . 

Shoats  .  .  . 

24  bu. 

/ 

Cucumbers,  Pickle  .  9  bu. 

Eggs .  .  . 

.  .  ’  276  doz. 

Squash,  Summer 

1 1  bu. 

Grass  .  . 

12  T.  1  105  lb. 

Squash,  Winter  . 

.  5  loads 

Hay  .  .  . 

Hay,  Salt  . 

50  T.  725  lb. 

6  T.  1315  lb. 

Strawberries  .  . 

32  bu. 

Hide 

•  •  •  •  1 

Turkey  .  .  . 

.  88  lb. 

Honey  .  . 

...  23  lb. 

Turnips  .  .  . 

31  bu. 

Lettuce  .  . 

151  heads. 

Tomatoes  .  . 

.  284  bu. 

* 

Inventory  of 

Live  Stock. 

Cows  .  .  . 

...  24 

Hens  .... 

...  97 

Yearlings 

.  .  .  .  2 

Roosters  .  .  . 

...  44 

Calves  .  . 

....  4 

Turkeys  .  .  . 

...  11 

Bull  .  .  . 

....  1 

Ducks  .  .  . 

...  15 

Horses  .  . 

♦  •  p  •  5 

Geese  .  . 

...  2 

Pigs  .  .  . 

....  13 

Pigeons  .  .  . 

...  55 

OTHER 

IMPROVE¬ 

MENTS 


A  new  sub-marine  telephone  cable  has  been  laid  from 
the  Island  to  Squantum  replacing  the  old  one  which  had  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  service. 

A  number  of  new  tools  have  been  added  to  the 


industrial  outfit,  some  by  gift  and  some  by  purchase.  Manager 
Alfred  Bowditch  gave  a  milling  machine  for  the  machine  shop. 


Many  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  about  the  build¬ 
ings  ;  a  new  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  chapel  and  the  boys’  dining  room 

has  been  entirely  re-finished.  The  lumber  for  both  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  was  furnished  by  Manager  Francis  Shaw,  the  boys  doing 

most  of  the  work  with  our  carpenter.  Steam  heat  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  northeast  wing,  the  work  being  done  by  our  own 
force. 
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A  story  and  a  half  has  been  added  to  the  northeast  wing.  This 
improvement  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  donation  of  Manager 
Henry  S.  Grew.  It  gives  much  needed  dormitory  room  and  rooms 
needed  for  the  instructors  and  an  infirmary  where,  if  necessary,  patients 
•can  be  isolated.  All  of  this  work  and  the  other  repairs  has  given 
a  most  practical  experience  and  valuable  training  to  the  pupils. 
A  large  number  of  boys  and  many  different  ones  have  been 
employed  in  the  various  processes  of  the  construction  and  their  help  has 
lessoned  the  cost  of  labor  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Elsewhere  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  northeast  wing  as  the  work 
was  progressing. 

CONCLUSION  *n  ^°SS  Manager  Dr.  John  Homans,  2nd.,  the 
School  was  deprived  of  a  valued  and  esteemed  friend 
and  in  reviewing  the  year  at  this  time  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation 
of  what  he  did  for  the  School  and  for  its  individuals  and  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  encouragement  which  he  always  so  cheerfully  gave  me. 

I  thank  each  of  you  for  your  confidence  and  continued  trust  and 
wish  to  express  the  sincere  gratitude  of  myself  and  family  for  the  many 
favors  shown  us. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 


The  Managers  again  return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  the  second  and 
final  installment  of  their  generous  gift*  of  $1,000,  which  has  made 
possible  certain  expenditures  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  to 
the  following  contributors  and  others  that  cannot  be  named,  for 
donations  during  the  year  1902. 


Abbot,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Ames  Plow  Company 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Baldwin,  William  H. 
Bancroft,  William  A. 


Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  James  H. 

Beal,  Thomas  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Blake,  Miss  Beatrice  F. 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  P. 
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Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  James  C. 
Brewer,  Edward  M. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Atherton  T. 
Brown,  Durrell  &  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Burr,  I.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard 
Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Clark,  Miss  E.  J. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  P. 

Coburn,  Miss  Olive  E. 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Hugh 
Codman,  Edward  W. 
Codman,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 
Coolidge,  T.  J. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Jr. 
Cowell,  H.  A.  ' 

Crosby,  S.  V.  R. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Demmon,  Susan  E. 
Dexter,  Miss  Elsie 
Dexter,  George 


Dexter,  Wm.  S. 

Dorr,  George  B. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Fay,  J.  S. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  Desmond 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Frothingham,  Miss  Ellen 
Gay,  Mrs.  F.  L. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Glover,  Joseph  B. 

Grant,  Robert 
Gray,  Mrs.  Asa 
Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Grew,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hemenway,  Augustus 
Hooper,  William 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Henry  S. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbot 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Merriam,  Charles 
Mifflin,  George  H. 

Morgan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
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CLASSES  AT  WORK  ON  NORTHEAST  WING 


Osgood,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  F.  H. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 
Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  L. 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Mrs.  Lucy  R. 

Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  Henry  R. 

Reed,  William  G. 

Rice,  David 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rich  &  Matthews 
Russell,  Miss  Marion 
Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sears,  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Fred’k.  R.,  Jr. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 


Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 
Slater,  A.  C. 

Sprague,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 
Stedman,  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 

Swift,  Henry  W. 

Thayer.  Miss  Anna  M. 

.  Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Alexander  S. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Whitney,  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Whitwell,  S.  H. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Miss  Louise  H. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 


The  Beacon  has  regularly  acknowledged  numerous  other  gifts  and 
courtesies  for  which  renewed  thanks  are  here  expressed. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902. 


From  Invested  Funds  .... 

Weber  Fund  ..... 
Sales  from  Farm  .... 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
Board  from  friends  .... 

Industrial  Education  Fund  . 

Annual  Donations 

Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
Deficit  for  the  year  .  .  . 


$12,409.88 

72.50 

211.21 

1,491.68 

1,182.52 

1,238.41 

6,858.00 

500.00  $23,964.20 
2,731.14 


$26,695.34 

The  debt  now  stands  at  $5,000.  We  have  received  during  the 
year  $8,550  as  an  addition  to  our  Permanent  Funds. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902. 


General 


Food  ..... 

$3,487.61 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water 

2,497.56 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

284.83 

Clothing  .... 

1,477.27 

Boots  and  Shoes 

596.61 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

1,022.52 

Hardware  and  Lumber 

200.96 

Paints  and  Oils 

283.71 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

1,101.98 

Boats  and  Wharf 

169.69 

Steamer  Pilgrim 

289.56 

Postage  and  Stationery 

342.36 

Library  and  Books  . 

102.59 

Salaries  .... 

7,255.17 

Insurance  and  Interest 

592.10 

Music  .... 

95.79 

Schools  .... 

175.94 

No.  15  Blackstone  St.  Expense 

188.27 

Acct.  Saltonstall  Fund  Income  . 

10.00 

Sundries  .... 

1,375.46 

Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 


$21,549.98 

3,906.95 

1,238.41 

$26,695.34 
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LAUNCHING  A  ROW-BOAT 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 
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PRINTING  DEPARTMENT, 

FARM  SCHOOL,  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
1904. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 


Asylum  and  Farm 


for  Indigent  Bogs. 

/ 

Elected  January,  1904. 


PRESIDENT, 

RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 

EBEN  BACON. 

TREASURER, 

ARTHUR  ADAMS, 

P.  O.  Box  372. 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DALAND, 

19  Exchange  Place. 


MANAGERS. 

Kelvin  0.  Adams, 

Alfred  Bowditch, 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr., 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr., 

Charles  T.  Gallagher, 

Henry  S.  Grew, 


Walter  Hunnewell, 
Henry  Jackson,  M.  D., 
Francis  Shaw, 

William  S.  Spaulding, 
Thomas  F.  Temple, 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

/ 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

t 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  0.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd.,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B. 
Holden,  Jr. 


INFORMATION. 


REQUISITES  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION  character  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not 
received..  A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian ;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him. 
Admission  Committee,  Tucker  Daland,  Chairman,  considers  applica¬ 
tions  on  Tuesdays  at  twelve  o’clock,  101  Milk  Street,  Room  309. 

GRADUATES  ^ersons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades  or  to  receive 
boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOWTO  School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

REACH  US  Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Near  the  corner  of 
Q  and  6th  Streets. 

Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat ;  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys ,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of - - - dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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VIEW  LOOKING  EAST  FROM  TOP  OF  MAIN  BUILDING 


Sines  printing  this  report  the  school  has  lost  a  most  valuable  friend 
and  official  in  the  death  of  its  Vice-President,  Mr.  Eben  Bacon,  and 
the  Managers  wish  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  they 
and  the  School  have  sustained. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  especially  interested  in  the  Farm  School,  its  aims 
and  methods,  finding  full  sympathy  in  his  own  practical  nature.  A 
man  of  sterling  character  and  sound  business  ability,  his  counsel  was 
ever  valuable.  That  earnest  and  thorough  conscientious  devotion  to 
every  trust  which  was  characteristic  of  his  life,  brought  to  the  School 
many  friends  and  helped  greatly  in  making  possible  the  work  the  School 
is  now  doing. 

The  Managers  will  long  cherish  the  memory  of  his  many  noble 
qualities,  and  they  desire  here  to  record  this  expression  of  their 
feelings. 


REPORT 


To  the  Managers. 

Gentlemen :  — 


STATISTICS 


There  were  in  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1903,  97  pupils. 
Twenty-four  have  been  admitted. 

Two  returned. 

Twenty-three  discharged. 

One  died.  One  relocated. 

In  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1904,  98  pupils. 

The  smallest  number  during  the  year  was  95. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year  was  100. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School  was  123. 
The  average  number  during  the  year  was  96.9. 


Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  12  years,  2  months,  20  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  9  months,  17  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1904,  14  yrs.,  9  mo.,  5  days. 


Of  the  boys  discharged  and  relocated,  thirteen  returned  to  parents 
or  guardians  and  ten  were  added  to  our  ‘  ‘  Out  Family  ”  and  are  employ¬ 
ed  as  follows : 


One  in  a  clock  manufactory. 

One  on  a  farm. 

Two  to  a  higher  school. 

One  in  a  laundry. 

One  a  Doctor’s  boy. 

One  a  hospital  attendant. 

Two  jariitors. 

One  in  an  office. 

Ten  of  the  “Out  Family”  have  become  of  age  in  the  past  year 
and  fifty  still  receive  our  supervision. 

Of  the  boys  admitted,  three  have  fathers  living,  eleven  have 
mothers  living,  six  have  both  parents  living,  four  are  orphans. 


The  schools  proper  are  in  excellent  condition;  many  little 

SLHUuLS 

innovations  are  introduced  to  stimulate  interest  and  ambi¬ 
tion  in  pupils  whose  education  has  been  neglected. 

In  the  industrial  department  much  has  been  accomplished 

INDUSTRIAL 

in  the  classes  and  a  large  amount  of  shop  work,  out  of  class, 
has  given  the  boys  a  practical  experience,  added  to  and  improved  our 
equipment  and  kept  many  things  in  repair. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  made  in  the  shop. 

10  hard  pine  benches.  A  newspaper  rack. 

6  tables.  45  zinc-lined  plant  boxes. 

A  white  pine  kitchen  sink.  A  hand-cart. 

A  hospital  clothes  rack.  A  truck  for  hauling  out  boats. 

An  oak  book-case,  8  by  10  feet  with  glass  doors. 


Many  boys  assisted  in  finishing  the  addition  to  the  northeast  wing. 
Two  boys  laid  a  new  floor  and  did  all  of  the  woodwork  in  the  reading 
room,  and  various  boys  have  assisted  in  the  following  repairs: 

At  the  farm  house  putting  in  new  sills  and  corner  posts,  shingling 
the  main  part,  building  two  verandas. 

Shingling  a  part  of  the  old  barn. 

Re-building  a  part  of  the  cow-run  at  the  stock  barn  and  putting  in 
new  trusses,  putting  in  two  new  sills  at  the  stock  barn  and  making  other 
repairs  at  the  barns. 

Putting  in  a  new  break-water  under  the  T  of  the  wharf  and  under 
the  bridge,  re-laying  some  of  the  wharf  flooring. 

The  kitchen  has  been  re-plastered  and  plumbed,  the  reading  room 
re-plastered  and  granolithic  takes  the  place  of  brick  at  the  front  door; 
new  storm  windows  protect  the  front  entrance. 

Two  men  and  ten  boys  have  given  all  of  the  buildings  two  coats  of 
William’s  paint  and  added  a  third  coat  to  the  more  exposed  sides.  The 
kitchen,  sewing  room,  clothing  room  and  nine  other  rooms  have  been 
painted.  Two  additional  fire  extinguishers  have  been  placed  in  the 
main  building  and  500  feet  of  2  1-2  inch  fire  hose  have  been  added  to 
the  equipment  for  fire  protection. 

In  the  printing  office,  besides  printing  1800  copies  of  the  Beacon 
each  month,  our  report  and  much  other  School  printing  has  been  done 
and  a  very  creditable  amount  has  been  done  for  customers  in  town. 
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SOUTH  END  OF  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND  FROM  TOP  OF  MAIN  BUILDING 


cadm  On  the  farm  much  Intelligent  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Although  the  season  was  poor  for  some  crops,  others  were 
planned  for  and  our  needs  have  been  well  supplied.  Many  acres  of 
old  land  have  been  turned  over  and  improved  and  low  spots  have 
been  filled  in.  A  large  number  of  trees  have  been  removed 
from  the  groves  and  lawns,  relieving  the  crowded  conditions  and 
improving  the  looks  and  many  more  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  new  places.  A  new  and  larger  hotbed  has  been  made  of 
Portland  cement.  The  main  sewer  has  been  extended  sixty  feet  into 
the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island.  A  number  of  small  tools  and 
a  single-horse  farm  wagon  have  been  purchased.  The  brown-tail  moth 
has  been  persistently  hunted  and  the  Island  is  practically  rid  of  this  pest. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  farm  products  and  an  account  of  the  live 
stock  on  the  farm,  January  1,  1904. 


Farm  Products. 


Apples  .  .  . 

.  35  bbls. 

Gooseberries 

.  .  28  qts. 

Asparagus  .  . 

.  483  lbs.  * 

Green  feed  . 

68  1-2  tons. 

Beans,  string 

.  .  38  bu. 

H  ay  .  .  . 

78  1-2  tons. 

Beans,  shell 

.  .  10  bu. 

Honey  .  . 

23  lbs. 

Beans,  dried 

.  .  20  bu. 

Lettuce  .  . 

278  heads. 

Beef  .... 

.  1514  lbs. 

Mangels  .  . 

660  bu. 

Beets  .... 

Miik  .  .  . 

58,647  qts. 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  .  2  bu. 

Onions  .  . 

.  .  7  bu. 

Butter  .  .  . 

608  1-2  lbs. 

Parsnips  . 

.  .  20  bu. 

Cabbage  .  .  . 

928  heads 

Pears  .  . 

.  .  94  bu. 

Cauliflower  .  . 

.  .  5  doz. 

Peas  .  .  . 

46  1-2  bu. 

Carrots  .  .  . 

.  .91  bu. 

Peppers  .  . 

.11-2  bu. 

Celery 

.  190  doz. 

Pork  .  .  . 

.  2720  lbs. 

Chickens  .  . 

.  486  lbs. 

Potatoes  . 

481  bu. 

Cider  .... 

67  gal. 

Pumpkins  . 

...  700 

Corn,  Sweet 

.  1355  doz. 

Radishes 

20  doz. 

Corn,  Field  . 

.  869  bu. 

Rhubarb  . 

64  1-2  bu. 

Corn,  Stover 

.  20  tons. 

Salsify  .  . 

.  .  14  bu. 

Cucumbers  .  . 

67  1-2  doz. 

Strawberries 

.  34  bu. 

Cucumbers,  Pickl’g  7-8  bu. 

Squash,  Summer 

16  3-4  bu. 
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Squash,  Winter  .  .  280  Turkeys  ....  35  lbs. 


Tomatoes  .  .  .  .  80  bu.  Turnips . 31  bu. 

Live  Stock. 

Bulls . 1  Hens  and  Chickens  .  211 

Young  Cattle  ....  7  Turkeys . 7 

Cows . 23  Ducks . 14 

Horses . 5  Geese . 4 

Swine . 17  Pigeons . 40 


While  more  than  usual  thought  and  labor  of  the  year  has  been 
devoted  to  the  improvement  and  development  of  our  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  that  in  the  future  better  results  with  pupils  may  be  attained,  our 
well-tried  plan  of  study,  work  and  recreation  has  been  faithfully  adhered 
to,  and  with  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  the  course  of  study,  I  feel  that  we 
are  giving  our  boys  a  most  practical  and  sound  foundation  fora  start 
in  life. 

I  thank  each  Manager  on  behalf  of  the  boys,  the  instructors  and 
myself  and  family  for  their  always  generous  and  kind  consideration. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY,  Superintendent. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies 
extended  to  us  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the 
Managers  wish  to  most  gratefully  thank  the  following  contributors  and 
others  that  cannot  be  named  for  donations  during  the  year  1903. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

Amory,  C.  W. 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Baldwin,  Wm.  H. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Thos.  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  Albert  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Miss  Beatrice  F. 
Blake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  James  C. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Atherton  T. 

Brown,  Durrell  Sz  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Burr,  I.  T.,  Jr. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Cary,  Mrs.  Richard 
Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  Payson 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Cochrane,  Hugh 
Codman,  Edward  W. 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 


Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Cowell,  H.  A. 

Crosby,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Curtis.  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  Jr. 
Demmon,  Susan  E. 
Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Wm.  ‘S. 

Dorr,  George  B. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Emmons,  N.  H. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Forbes,  E.  W. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Gay,  Mrs.  F.  L. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 
Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Green,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A. 
Grew,  Edward  S. 

Ham,  Wallace  H. 
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Hecht,  J.  H. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 

Hunnewell,  Henry  S.  . 

Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 

Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Lowell,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Merriam,  Charles 
Metcalf,  Edward  C. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor 
Parkinson,  John 
Peabody,  F.  H. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  William  G. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews, 

Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 


Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 
Slater,  A.  C. 

Sprague,  F.  P. 

Sprague,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Stedmen,  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 
Sturtevant  &  Haley  Co. 
Swift,  Henry  W. 
Thayer,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Thayer,  John  E. 
VanBrunt,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Walker,  Grant 
Walker,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Wharton,  Wm.  P. 
Wheeler,  Alex.  S. 
Wheelwright,  Geo.  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Whitwell,  S.  H. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Ralph  B. 
Williams,  Miss  Ruth 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
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HARVESTING  CORN 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


The  Treasurer  begs  toysay  that  the,- 'School'  needs  every  -year 
about  $7000  more  than,  the  income  of  its /invested ,  funds.  The 
^expenses  6f  -the  past  year  .  were,  increased1  materiaily  by , the  qost 
of  several  much-needed  .  i  additions  ,  and  improvements,  to  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  t  the.  School.  There  is.  still  . needf  of 
money,  however,  to  increase  <■  the.  efficiency .  and  value  of<.the,work 
the  School  is  doing,  and  the/m  Managers .  , would  be  grateful  r  tor 
donations,-  no-  matter  how1  small,  which  may  be  sent  tot  the  treasurer, 

Mr;  Arthur  ;Adams, 

-...  Adams  Trust -Company, 

■tj  48.  Congress.  Street,  .Easton . 


HARVESTING  CORN 


The  Treasurer  begs  toysdy-- that; dhec 'School-  needs  every  -year 
about  $7000  more  than,  the  income  of  its  j invested ,  funds.  The 
, Expenses  6f' -the  past-  year  .  were,  increased'  materially  by .  the  qost 
of  several  much-needed  »  i  additions  i  and  improvements,  to  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  t  the*  School.  There  is,  still  - needf  of 
money,  however,  to  increase  >  the.  efficiency,  and  value  of  t  the  ,work 
the  School  is  doing,  and  the*/!  ,  Managers ,  .would  be  grateful  r  for 
donations,-  no.  matter  how1  small,  whiGh  may  be  sent  toc  the  treasurer, 

Mr;  Arthur  .Adams, 

.  Adams  Trust 'Company, 

48,  Congress.  Street,  Sq?ton. 


-t  j 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


\ 


INCOME  FOR  THEYEAR  1903. 


From  Invested  Funds  .  .  .  .  $  12,733.02 

Weber  Fund  .....  72.50 

Sales  from  Farm  ....  119.03 

Board  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor  .  1,055.41 

Board  from  Friends  ....  1,230.01 

Industrial  Education  .  .  .  1,202.62 

Donations  Received  .  .  .  4,707.00 


Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  of  year  . 

During  the  year  the  balance  of  the  debt, 
$5000.,  has  been  paid,  and  we  have  received 
bequests  amounting  to  $9,550,  as  follows: — 
From  Executors  Estate  Dr.  John  Homans,  2nd. 
“  “  “  Edward  I.  Browne  [bal.] 

(Total  bequest  $  5,000.00) 

From  Executors  Estate  Mrs.  S.  W.  S.  Walker 
for  Library 

From  Executors  Estate  J.  H.  Hecht 
“  “  “  Robert  Charles  Billings 

in  addition  to  bequest 
From  Misses  Amy  and  Clara  Curtis 


$21,119.59 

4,116.19 

$25,235.78 


$2,500.00 

1,450.00 


$  500.00 
100.00 

$2,000.00 

3,000.00 

$9,550.00 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903. 


Food  ..... 

.  $3,495.09 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Water  • 

.  1,915.47 

Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 

222.16 

Clothing  ..... 

.  1,727.50 

Boots  ..... 

456.22 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 

.  1,192.64 

Hardware  and  Paint 

734.81 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

.  1,172.67 

Steamer,  Boats  and  Wharf 

409.41 

Postage  and  Stationery 

311.70 

Library  ..... 

149.38 

Schools  and  Music 

243.23 

Interest  and  Insurance 

329.08 

Expense  No.  15  Blackstone  St.  . 

13.15 

Out-family 

40.95 

Sundries  .... 

.  1 ,620.79 

Salaries  and  Wages 

.  7,039.53 

Farm  Expenses 
Industrial  Education 


$21,073.78 

2,959.38 

1,202.62 


$25,235.78 
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ROOT  CELLAR 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM 
SCHOOL  FOR  INDIGENT  BOYS,  THOMP¬ 
SON’S  ISLAND. 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT, 

FARM  SCHOOL,  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


1906. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asylum  raid  Fariy  SGhool 

for  Indigent  Bogs. 

Elected  January,  1900. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HENRY  S.  GREW. 


TREASURER, 

ARTHUR  ADAMS, 

48  Congress  St. 


SECRETARY, 

TUCKER  DAL  AND, 

19  Exchange  Place. 


MANAGERS, 


Melvin  0.  Adams, 

I.  Tucker  Burr, 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr., 
Charles  T.  Gallagher, 
Walter  Hunnewell, 


Henry  Jackson,  M.  D., 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall, 
Francis  Shaw, 

William  S.  Spaulding, 
Thomas  F.  Temple, 


Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
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FORMER  OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon. 

TREASURERS. 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES. 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

Deblois. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bum- 
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stead,  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George 
Bemis,  Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Brackett,  Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning, 
Robert  B.  Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L. 
Emmons,  Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Arthur  Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H. 
Gardner,  James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 
William  F.  Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E. 
Thayer,  J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd.,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B. 
Holden,  Jr.,  Eben  Bacon.  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  S.  Grew. 
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INFORMATION 


REQUISITES  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION  character  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  Bad  boys  are  not 
received.  A  paper  relinquishing  the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  ;  but  if  they 
are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper  home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be  returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the 
School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and  exercisesa  watchful  care  overhim. 
Admission  Committee,  Tucker  Daland,  Chairman,  considers  applica¬ 
tions  on  Tuesdays  at  twelve  o’clock,  101  Milk  Street,  Room  309. 

Persons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades  or  to  receive 
boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the  Superintendent, 
Charles  H.  Bradley,  P.  0.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOW  TO  School  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 

REACH  US  Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Near  the  corner  of 
Q  and  6th  Streets. 

Express  Address.  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 

Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 

General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from 
May  to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of _ dollars,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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MAKING  REPAIRS 


REPORT 


STATISTICS 


There  were  in  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1905,  96  pupils. 


Twenty-three  have  been  admitted. 

Twenty-four  discharged. 

In  the  School,  Jan.  1,  1906,  95  pupils. 

The  smallest  number  during  the  year  was  95. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year  was  100. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School  was  1 19. 

The  average  number  during  the  year  was  97.4 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  1  1  years,  8  months,  9  days. 

Average  age  of  boys  discharged,  15  years,  6  months,  27  days. 
Average  age  of  boys  in  the  School,  Jan.  1 ,  1906,  14yrs.,  6  mos.,  19  days. 

Boys  who  have  a  parent  or  relative  who  can  provide  a  proper 
home  and  employment  for  them,  are  allowed  to  return  to  such  relative, 
otherwise  the  School  finds  a  place  for  the  boy  and  he  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Out  Family.  Eleven  boys  were  placed  in  this  way  and  are 
employed  as  follows. 

One  to  a  higher  school. 

One  as  a  Doctor’s  boy. 

One  in  a  shoe  shop. 

One  in  a  Maine  camp. 

Three  on  farms. 

Two  in  a  machine  shop. 

Two  as  hospital  attendants. 

In  some  instances  boys  who  return  to  their  relatives  are,  by  request 
of  the  relative  or  for  other  reasons,  placed  under  our  supervision  the 
same  as  members  of  the  Out  Family. 


OUR  AIMS 


The  Farm  School  has  entered  upon  its  ninety-second 
year.  Throughout  this  long  period,  more  or  less  definite¬ 
ly  expressed,  our  constant  object  has  been  the  development  of  the  whole 
boy,-  so  to  train  him  that  he  may  take  a  place  in  the  world  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  To  this  end  we  have  striven, 
(1)  to  give  each  boy  a  wholesome  life  and  a  sound  body;  (2)  to  give 
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him  a  broad  education  and  a  training  in  industry  that  will  make  him 
responsible  and  efficient  in  doing  his  share  of  the  world’s  work; 
(3)  to  make  him  an  actively  intelligent,  upright  citizen. 


SOCIAL 

FACTORS 


Few  educators  have  a  sufficiently  clear  vision  of  the  social 
value  of  education.  It  is  the  function  of  every  school  that 
is  doing  its  full  duty,  to  prepare  the  boy  to  become  a  use¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community.  To  this  end  it  should  cultivate 
all  humanizing,  socializing  influences,  and  strive  to  inculcate  habits 
which  make  for  the  good  of  society.  The  boy  not  only  should  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  school  community,  but  he  should  feel  and  share 
the  responsibilities,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  larger  community 
life.  We  have  had  the  social  aspect  of  education  rather  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  and  have  introduced  certain  features  which  we 
believe  have  a  quite  remarkable  value  in  training  the  boy  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  social  environment. 


LOCATION 


One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  in  extent,  with  land 
well  adapted  to  tillage,  grazing,  horticulture  and  forestry, 
with  good  variety  of  soils  and  exposures,  Thompson’s  Island  is  well 
fitted  for  its  present  use.  Further  than  this,  our  location  has  had  a 
large  influence  upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  boys, 
and  upon  the  development  of  broad  ambitions  and  high  ideals. 


We  have  tried  so  to  plan  our  daily  programme  that  there 
LIFE  b0  a  sufficient  time  for  play,  for  the  work  of  the  school¬ 

room,  and  for  industrial  training.  There  is  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays,  while  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only  necessary  work  is  done, 
to  give  opportunity  for  religious  services,  or  for  entertainments,  games 
and  sports  appropriate  to  the  day.  Some  of  the  older  boys,  and  those 
in  the  first  grade  in  conduct,  are  allowed  an  extra  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  the  time  is  spent  in  reading,  study  and  games. 


FARM 

SCHOOL  AS  A 
LEADER 


The  Farm  School  has  been  the  pioneer  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  educational  movements. 


We  were  the  first  by  seventy  years  to  make  Agriculture 
AGRICULTURE  ^asis  elementary  education.  We  were  the  first 
by  several  years  to  formulate  and  to  put  in  practice  a 
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thorough  course  in  agriculture  for  elementary  grades,  and  to  correlate 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  with  it,  as  far  as  is  practicable. 
The  farm  work  is  not  only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  responsibility 
and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  agriculture  furnishes  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  growth  of  the  social  sense.  The  boy  becomes  a 
producer,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
life.  He  comes  to  realize  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  to  enjoy  the  practical  results.  He  finds  that  intelligence 
and  skill  are  needed  on  every  hand,  and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental 
growth.  Our  method  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  best  educators 
throughout  the  country  and  has  recently  been  adopted  by  one  of  the 
best  known  Normal  Schools  of  our  state,  in  its  Model  School. 

In  the  matter  of  self  government,  also,  the  Farm  School 
SELF  has  been  a  leader.  More  than  seventeen  years  ago  the 
idea  was  started  in  a  simple  form  by  the  boys  as  one  of 
their  play  activities,  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  has  developed 
into  the  present  well  known  Cottage  Row  Government ,  the  pioneer  in 
this  movement  by  at  least  seven  years.  Here  the  boy  receivesa train¬ 
ing  not  only  in  the  forms,  but  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  true  and 
practical  citizenship.  He  learns  to  modify  his  own  views  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  finds  freedom  for 
the  development  of  social  instincts,  but  learns  that  there  is  no  true 
freedom  without  self-mastery.  He  learns  to  subordinate  his  personal 
desire  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  control  himself  and 
others  for  the  same  good  cause. 

In  1885  Gardner  Hall  was  erected,  to  be  used  for  the 
TRA^NMG  PurPoses  of  manual  training.  This  was  four  years  before 
the  introduction  of  sloyd  into  the  United  States.  Thus 
early  did  the  Farm  School  realize  the  value  of  technical  instruction 
and  manual  skill,  and  we  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  Swedish  Sloyd 
system  of  instruction  in  woodworking,-  again  a  leader  in  the  most 
important  addition  to  elementary  education  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Since  then  cabinet  work,  wood  turning  and  practical 
carpentry  have  been  added,  with  forging  and  machine  work  in  metal. 

In  our  development  of  this  important  branch,  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  essentially  an  American  institution,  and  an  important  factor 
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in  the  social  training  of  the  boy.  The  most  important  educational 
phase  of  our  many  sided  technical  instruction,  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  boy’s  skill  in  making  articles  for  his 
own  use  at  play  or  at  work,  and  in  the  repairs  and  new  work  for  the 
pleasure,  comfort  and  necessities  of  our  little  community.  In  this  way 
the  technical  skill  developed  becomes  at  once  of  practical  utility  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  and  of  his  community,  and  the  work,  especially  what  he 
does  for  others,  is  invaluable  for  its  socializing  effect. 

WEATHER  our  course  *n  agriculture,  particular  attention  has 
DEPARTMENT  ^een  giyen  to  meteorology  in  a  simple  form.  Recent¬ 
ly,  thanks  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promo¬ 
ting  Agriculture,  we  have  added  several  valuable  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  to  our  equipment,  with  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  This 
department  we  believe  to  be  useful,  not  only  for  its  didactic  value, 
but  for  its  practical  application,  which  particularly  appeals  to  our  boys 
because  of  our  location  and  interests.  The  work  of  this  department 
is  excellent  training  in  punctuality,  accuracy  and  responsibility.  The 
Farm  School  is  the  first  in  this  country,  below  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  to  institute  such  a  course,  and  we  seem  to  be  again  the 
leader  in  a  new  and  important  movement. 


LIBRARY 


In  our  library  we  have  a  collection  of  some  sixteen 
hundred  volumes,  well  selected  and  catalogued  and 
receiving  constant  additions  by  purchase  and  gift.  Opportunity  is  given 
twice  a  week  for  the  changing  of  books  and  the  boys  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  the  privilege. 

The  Beacon ,  the  School  paper,  published  every  month, 
has  been  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet 
for  the  English  work  in  the  schools,  and  has  carried  to 
our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and  activities  told  in  their 
own  words.  We  have  done  the  usual  amount  of  job  printing  during 
the  year  for  outside  patrons. 


PRINTING 

OFFICE 


BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  prac- 
TRADING  tical  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift, 
COMPANY  economy  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep 
informed  as  to  the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expen¬ 
ditures  to  his  means,  and  learns  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful 
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CHARTS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  TAKEN  AND  RECORDED  BY  THE  BOYS 


consideration. 

CONDUCT  0ur  £rac*e  system>  conduct  of  the  boys  receives 
proper  rewards  and  punishments  by  what  we  endeavor  to 
make  a  fair  and  impartial  method.  Sins  of  omission  and  commission 
cut  off  rewards  and  pleasures  as  they  do  in  later  life,  and  the  boy 
learns  the  lesson,  hard  at  any  time,  but  easiest  in  youth,  that  lack  of 
application,  indifference  and  disregard  of  the  rules  of  right  living,  bring 
unhappiness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  see  that  Fortune  smiles  on 
honest,  persistent  effort,  and  that  the  greatest  stress  is  placed  on  the 
good  that  a  boy  may  do,  instead  of  holding  his  failures  too  constantly 
before  him. 


PLEASURES 


To  this  end  encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out 
of  door  games  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are 
occasional  excursions,  and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures, 
plays,  readings,  rehearsals  of  the  band  and  choir  and  meetings  of  the 
boys’  club. 

Other  encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest 

PRIZES 

effort  are  the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by 
friends  of  the  School.  These  are  as  follows: 


CONDUCT  PRIZES,  first  given  by  Manager  Arthur  Dexter; 
continued  by  Manager  Francis  Shaw. 

THE  TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  given  by  Manager 
Thomas  F.  Temple. 

THE  GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  given  by  Manager  Henry  S. 
Grew. 

THE  ADAMS  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZES,  given  by  Manager 
Arthur  Adams. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  PRIZES,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  Willis. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  given  by  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Allard. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year 
to  the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 

Consisting  of  a  steamer,  a  scow,  rowboats  and  sailboats,  is 

OUR  FLEET 

one  of  our  most  important  departments.  Not  only  are 
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we  dependent  upon  our  boats  for  vital  communication  with  the 
mainland,  but  their  care  and  management  are  among  the  most 
essential  factors  in  the  training  of  the  body,  mind  and  character 
of  the  boy.  To  our  boat  crew  of  twenty-five,  chosen  from  the  larger 
and  most  responsible  boys,  is  confided  valuable  property  and  the  safety 
of  human  lives.  Here,  too,  the  boys  are  working  for  the  common 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  home  is  done  by  the  boys 

HOUSE  WORK 

under  competent  instruction.  No  work  is  done  except 
what  every  boy  ought  to  know  how  to  do,  and  little  but  what  he  may 
find  directly  useful.  Furthermore,  no  work  is  degrading  or  useless  that 
is  done  in  a  helpful  spirit  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others. 

It  is  such  an  all  around  life  as  this  that  begets  a  willingness  to 
put  one’s  hand  to  any  kind  of  honest  work,  and  the  boy  of  today 
needs  such  training.  At  the  Farm  School  we  give  an  education  for  the 
American  boy.  We  believe  in  directing  his  activities  along  the  lines 

here  suggested,  feeling  confident  that  the  result  will  be  right  habits, 

»  ‘  \ 

skill,  efficiency,  responsibility  and  power. 

The  Farm  School  is  a  private  charity,  dependent  for  its 
OUR  NEEDS  maintenance  upon  legacies,  donations  and  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  School  needs  every  year  about  $7000. 
more  than  the  income  of  its  invested  funds,  to  meet  the  current  expen¬ 
ses.  Besides  this,  money  is  needed  every  year  for  the  wear  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  plant  and  for  ordinary  improvements.  There  are  several 
permanent  additions  which  are  much  needed,  and  our  endowment 
should  be  largely  increased.  We  especially  need  a  heat,  light  and 
power  plant,  with  accommodations  for  a  modern  laundry.  We  would 
urge  upon  all  interested  in  philanthropic  work,  the  needs  of  the  Farm 
School.  It  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  its  methods 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  well  established,  while  the  good  results 
are  shown  by  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  are  filling  honorable 
positions. 
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SUNSHINE  RECORDER  THERMOMETER  SHELTER  RAIN  GAGE 

ANEMOMETER 


The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies 
extended  to  us  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the 
Managers  again  return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  the  second  and  final  installment 
of  their  generous  gift  of  $1,000.  which  has  made  possible  certain 
expenditures  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  to  the  following 
contributors  and  others  that  cannot  be  named  for  donations  during  the 

year  1905. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Ames  Plow  Co. 

Amory,  C.  W. 

Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thos.  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  Albert  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Miss  B.  F. 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  C. 
Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brewer,  Edward  M. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  &  Co. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 


Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Clark,  Dr.  J.  Payson 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Demmon,  Susan  E. 

Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Miss  E. 

Dexter,  Wm.  S. 

Dorr,  George  B. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 
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Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Emmons,  N.  H. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fay,  J.  S. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
French,  Miss  C.  A. 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Fuller,  Charles  E. 
Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 
Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  Mrs.  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Rebecca  A. 
Grew,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 
Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Henry  S. 
Hunnewell,  Walter 
Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 


Leverett,  George  V. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 

Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
MacDonald,  Henry  P. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  Charles 
Mifflin,  George  H. 

Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  F. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Parkman,  George  S. 

Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Peabody,  F.  H. 

Pickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  William  G. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews 
Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  W. 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
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Sears,  Frederick  R. 

Swift,  Henry  W. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Taggard,  Mrs.  Susan  E. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Thayer,  Bayard 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Thayer,  John  E. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Walker,  Grant 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 

Warren,  Samuel  D. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 

Wharton,  William  P. 

Skinner,  Francis 

Wheeler,  Alex.  S. 

Slater,  A.  C. 

Wheelwright,  George  W. 

Spaulding,  William  S. 

Wheelwright,  J.  W. 

Sprague,  F.  P. 

Whitney,  Edward  F. 

Stackpole,  Mrs.  Frederick  D. 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas 

Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 

Williams,  Dr.  Jacob  L. 

Sturgis,  Robert  S. 

Williams,  John  D. 

Sturtevant  &  Haley  Co. 

Williams,  Moses 

Sweetser,  I.  Homer 

Williams,  Ralph  B. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  John  C.  Anthony,  the  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent,  for  his  earnest  efforts  in  managing  the  School  during  the  nec¬ 
essary  absence  of  the  Superintendent.  No  one  but  he  who  has  occu¬ 
pied  this  position  can  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  in  its  varied 
cares  and  exacting  details.  To  direct  the  affairs  and  maintain  the 
high  standard  so  long  held  by  the  Farm  School,  unique  in  its  methods 
for  developing  in  the  young,  manhood  and  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
unique  in  the  position  it  holds  in  the  educational  world  and  in  its  location, 
is  a  work  calling  for  all  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  any  man.  Best 
results  come  from  team  work.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  instructors,  all  who  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties, 
share  in  whatever  success  we  have  attained.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  in 
any  way  associated  with  this  School. 

CHARLES  H.  BRADLEY, 

Superintendent. 
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LAND  MEASURING  AND  ROAD  SURVEYING 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905 


From  Invested  Funds 


.  $12,916.23 


Board  of  Boys  from  Overseers  of  Poor 
Board  of  Boys  from  Friends 
Sales  from  Farm  .... 
Weber  Fund  ..... 
Industrial  Education 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  . 
Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  of  Year 


1,408.56 
912.20 
1 19.97 
72.50 
1,073.31 
7,602.00 

500.00  $24,604.77 
4,341.14 


$28,945.91 


During  the  Year  we  have  had  to  borrow  $5,000.,  and  we  have 
received  as  an  addition  to  our  Invested  Fund  $3,000  from  Miss 
Ellen  S.  Bacon,  in  memory  of  her  father,  our  late  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Eben  Bacon. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905 


Food  . 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water  . 
Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 
Clothing  . 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 
Boots  and  Shoes 
Hardware,  Paint,  etc. 

Repairs  . 

Steamer,  Boats  and  Wharf 
Postage  and  Stationery 
Library  . 

Schools  and  Music  . 

Interest  and  Insurance 
Expense  15  Blackstone  St. 
Salaries  and  Wages 
Sundries  . 

Farm  Expense 
Industrial  Education 


$4,600.55 

2,896.01 

1,087.62 

1,775.52 

834.40 

332.82 

389.99 

334.19 

948.04 

365.77 

181.16 

173.68 

439.49 

70.48 

8,732.31 

1,747.76  $24,909.79 
2,962.81 
1,073.31 

$28,945.91 
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MACHINE  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 


Farm  School 
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THE  OLD  ELM 


The  Managers  beg  to  say  that  the  income  from  in¬ 
vested  funds  of  the  School  is  each  year  insufficient  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses.  The  expenses  of  the  past 
year  were  materially  increased  by  conditions  as  explained 
at  foot  of  page  thirteen.  Our  needs  are  stated  on  page 
twenty-three.  The  Managers  would  be  more  than  ever 
grateful  for  donations,  no  matter  how  small,  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer 

Mr.  Arthur  Adams 

City  Trust  Company 

50  State  Street  Boston. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


OF  THE 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 

for  Indigent  Boys 


Elected  January,  1907 


PRESIDENT 

ALFRED  BOWDITCH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

HENRY  S.  GREW 

TREASURER 

ARTHUR  ADAMS 

50  State  St. 


SECRETARY 

TUCKER  DALAND 

19  Exchange  Place. 


MANAGERS 


Melvin  0.  Adams 
I.  Tucker  Burr 
Charles  P.  Curtis 
George  L.  DeBlois 
Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Walter  Hunnewell 


Henry  Jackson,  M.D. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall 
Francis  Shaw 
William  S.  Spaulding 
Moses  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  B.  Williams 


Charles  H.  Bradley,  Superintendent 
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FORMER  OFFICERS 


4 


PRESIDENTS 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Jonathan  Phillips,  Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 

Bowditch,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler, 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Francis  Park- 
man,  Moses  Grant,  Robert  B.  Storer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
William  Perkins,  Samuel  Eliot,  Arthur  Dexter, 

Thomas  F.  Temple,  Eben  Bacon. 

TREASURERS 

William  Hales,  James  C.  Wild,  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  John  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Alfred  Bowditch. 

SECRETARIES 

Edward  S.  Rand,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  George  H.  Kuhn,  George  L. 

DeBlois. 

MANAGERS 

Francis  Parkman,  John  D.  Williams,  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  S.  E.  Green, 
George  Darracott,  Moses  Grant,  William  Gray,  John  Tappan,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Samuel  Torrey,  Charles  Wells,  Charles  C.  Paine,  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  William  H.  Prescott,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
Henry  Upham,  Edward  S.  Rand,  George  H.  Kuhn,  Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man,  Elijah  Cobb,  Abbott  Lawrence,  James  C.  Wild,  Francis  O.  Watts, 
Frederick  T.  Gray,  Henry  Edwards,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Joseph  F.  Bumstead, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Samuel  Hooper,  George  Bemis, 
Richard  W.  Bayley,  Robert  C.  Waterson,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Brackett, 
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Jesse  Bird,  Francis  Bacon,  Charles  H.  Mills,  G.  Howland  Shaw, 
Charles  Amory,  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Francis  C.  Manning,  Robert  B. 
Storer,  William  Perkins,  James  H.  Beal,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Theodore  Lyman,  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr.,  John  L.  Emmons, 
Samuel  Eliot,  Stephen  H.  Bullard,  Charles  E.  Guild,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.  Young,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Alanson  Bigelow,  John  Homans,  Stephen  G.  DeBlois, 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Howard  Stockton,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Arthur 
Dexter,  George  A.  Gardner,  E.  Francis  Parker,  Robert  H.  Gardner, 
James  S.  Russell,  Otis  K.  Newell,  Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  William  F. 
Wharton,  Caleb  A.  Curtis,  William  P.  Fowler,  John  E.  Thayer, 
J.  D.  W.  French,  John  Homans,  2nd,  M.  D.,  Joshua  B.  Holden,  Jr., 
Eben  Bacon,  Alfred  Bowditch,  Henry  S.  Grew,  Thomas  F.  Temple. 
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INFORMATION 


REQUISITES  1°  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Farm  School,  a  boy  must 
FOR  be  over  ten  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
ADMISSION  character  and  in  fair  physical  condition.  No  boys  are  taken 
except  such  as  the  managers  regard  as  desirable.  A  paper  relinquishing 
the  boy  to  the  School  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian ;  but  if  they  are  able  to  provide  a  decent  and  proper 
home  for  him  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  may  be 
returned  to  them.  Otherwise  the  School  finds  a  good  place  for  him  and 
exercises  a  watchful  care  over  him.  Admission  Committee,  Tucker 
Daland,  Chairman,  considers  applications  on  Tuesdays  at  twelve  o’clock, 
101  Milk  Street,  Room  309. 

Persons  wishing  apprentices  to  learn  trades,  boys  for  office 
GRADUATES  J 

work,  or  to  receive  boys  into  their  homes  should  apply  to  the 

Superintendent,  Charles  H.  Bradley, 

P.  O.  Box  1486,  Boston. 


HOW  SCHOOL 
IS  REACHED 


P.  0.  Address,  Box  1486,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  378  Dorchester,  Long  Distance. 


Express  Address,  Pierce’s  South  Boston  Express. 
Landing,  Marine  Park,  South  Boston;  Near  the  corner  of  Q  and  6th 
Streets. 


General  Visiting  Days  by  Nantasket  Boat;  once  a  month,  from  May 
to  October.  At  other  times  by  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
for  Indigent  Boys,  a  corporation  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 

sum  of  _ dollars ,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 

said  corporation. 
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SLOYD  AND  CARPENTER’S  SHOP 


REPORT 


During  the  year  1906  the  Farm  School  has  experienced  more  than 
its  usual  activities  and  in  some  respects  has  made  new  records  in  its 
school  work  and  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  in  general. 


STATISTICS 


There  were  in  the  School  Jan.  1,  1906,  95  pupils, 
have  been  admitted. 


Twenty 


In  selecting  boys  more  care  is  constantly  being  exercised  that  the 
work  and  scope  of  the  School  may  not  be  hampered  by  dull  or  physically 
weak  boys,  and  that  there  may  be  no  deviation  from  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  founders  of  the  School  and  its  contributors. 

Average  age  of  boys  admitted,  12  years  months. 

Eight  had  both  parents  living. 

One  had  father  only. 

Seven  had  mothers  only. 

Four  had  neither  parents  living. 

Twenty-two  have  left  the  School. 

There  were  14  who  received  Grammar  School  diplomas  in  June, 
19  received  Sloyd  diplomas  and  3  received  diplomas  in  Forging. 

In  the  School  Jan.  1,  1907,  93  pupils. 

Boys  who  have  a  parent  or  relative  who  can  provide  a  proper  home 
and  employment  for  them,  are  allowed  to  return  to  such  relative,  other¬ 
wise  the  School  finds  a  place  for  the  boy  and  he  becomes  a  member  of 
our  Out  Family.  Sixteen  boys  were  placed  in  this  way  and  are 
employed  as  follows:  — 

Three  on  farms. 

Two  in  wood-working  shops. 

Three  as  pattern  makers. 

One  in  a  machine  shop. 

One  as  a  metal  worker. 

One  in  an  electrical  shop. 

One  as  a  blacksmith. 

,  One  in  a  printing-office. 

Three  in  offices. 
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In  some  instances  boys  who  return  to  their  relatives  remain,  by 
request  of  the  relative  or  for  other  reasons,  under  our  supervision  practi¬ 
cally  as  members  of  the  Out  Family. 

Average  age  of  boys  who  left  the  School,  16  years  5£  months. 

The  smallest  number  during  the  year,  90. 

The  largest  number  during  the  year,  101. 

The  whole  number  cared  for  at  the  School,  1 19. 

The  average  number  during  the  year,  96.6. 


AIMS  The  Farm  School  is  nearing  a  century  of  existence,  and  in  its 
ninety-third  year  is  doing  the  work  the  founders  intended. 
Throughout  this  long  period,  more  or  less  definitely  expressed,  our 
constant  object  has  been  the  development  of  the  whole  boy, —  so  to 
train  him  that  he  may  take  a  place  in  the  world  to  his  own  advantage 
and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  To  this  end  we  have  striven,  (1)  to 
give  each  boy  a  wholesome  life  and  a  sound  body ;  (2)  to  give  him  a 
broad  education  and  a  training  in  industry  that  will  make  him  responsible 
and  efficient  in  doing  his  share  of  the  world’s  work ;  (3)  to  make  him 
an  actively  intelligent,  upright  citizen. 


OUR  DAILY 
LIFE 


One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  in  extent,  with  land  well 

LOCATION 

adapted  to  tillage,  grazing,  horticulture  and  forestry,  with  good 
variety  of  soils  and  exposures,  Thompson’s  Island  is  well  fitted  for  its 
present  use.  Further  than  this,  our  location  has  had  a  large  influence 
upon  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of  the  boys,  and  upon  the 

development  of  broad  ambitions  and  high  ideals. 

% 

We  have  tried  so  to  plan  our  daily  programme  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  time  for  play,  for  the  work  of  the  schoolroom 
and  for  industrial  training.  There  is  a  half-holiday  on  Satur¬ 
days,  while  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only  necessary  work  is  done,  to  give 
opportunity  for  religious  services,  or  for  entertainments,  games  and  sports 
appropriate  to  the  day.  Some  of  the  older  boys,  and  those  in  the  first 
grade  in  conduct,  are  allowed  extra  hours  in  the  evening,  and  the  time 
is  spent  in  reading,  studying  and  games. 

Few  educators  have  a  sufficiently  clear  vision  of  the  social 
value  of  education.  It  is  the  function  of  every  school  that  is 
doing  its  full  duty  to  prepare  the  boy  to  become  a  useful  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  To  this  end  it  should  cultivate  all  human- 


SOCIAL 

FACTORS 
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izing,  socializing  influences,  and  strive  to  inculcate  habits  which  make 
for  the  good  of  society.  The  boy  not  only  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  school  community,  but  he  should  feel  and  share  the  responsibilities, 
that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  larger  community  life.  We  have  had 
the  social  aspect  of  education  rather  constantly  in  mind  and  have  intro¬ 
duced  certain  features  which  we  believe  have  a  quite  remarkable  value 
in  training  the  boy  to  adjust  himself  to  his  social  environment. 

The  Farm  School  has  been  the  pioneer  in  several  important  educa¬ 
tional  movements. 

We  were  the  first  by  seventy  years  to  make  Agriculture  the 
AGRICULTURE  .  ,  ,  , 

basis  of  elementary  education.  We  were  the  first  by 

several  years  to  formulate  and  to  put  in  practice  a  thorough  course  in 
agriculture  for  elementary  grades,  and  to  correlate  the  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  with  it,  as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  farm  work  is  not 
only  a  body  builder,  but  it  develops  responsibility  and  efficiency.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  agriculture  furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
the  social  sense.  The  boy  becomes  a  producer,  for  himself  and  his 
associates,  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He  comes  to  realize  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  to  enjoy  the  practical 
results.  He  finds  that  intelligence  and  skill  are  needed  on  every  hand, 
and  this  tends  to  quicken  mental  growth.  Our  method  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  best  educators  throughout  the  country  and  similar 
courses  are  fast  being  adopted  in  other  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  farm  squads  did  a  great  variety  of  work ;  logs 
from  nearly  a  hundred  trees  cut  on  the  Island  have  been  worked  into  the 
dikes  and  beach  roads — roads  which  will  protect  the  banks  from  the  sea 
—  some  four  hundred  Christmas  trees  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Two  hundred  maple,  elm,  birch,  pine,  spruce  and  other  trees  have 
been  planted,  also  many  shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

The  Nursery  stock  is  constantly  being  added  to. 

A  larger  farm  expense  for  the  year  than  usual  is  accounted  for  in  the 
construction  of  three  concrete  tide  gates  and  the  compost-shed,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  good  pair  of  horses,  new  harnesses,  a  manure  spreader,  a 
mowing  machine,  horse  rake  and  other  tools,  and  in  the  purchasing  of 
seven  new  cows. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  Farm  products  and  an  account  of  the 
live  stock  on  the  Farm  Jan.  1,  1907. 


FARM 

Apples 
Asparagus  . 

Beans,  string 
Beans,  shell 
Beans,  dried 
Beef 
Beets 

Blackberries 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Buckwheat 
Butter 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Chickens 
Corn,  sweet 
Corn,  field 
Corn,  stover 
Cucumbers 
Cucumbers,  pickling 
Currants 
Ducks 
Geese 
Green  Feed 
Hay 
Lettuce 
Mangels 
Milk  . 

Onions 
Parsnips 
Pears 
Peas 


PRODUCTS. 


57  bbls. 

483  lbs. 

40  bu. 

4  bu. 

18  bu. 

980  lbs. 

63  bu. 

67  qts. 

1  1-2  bu. 

1  1-2  tons 
1165  1-2  lbs 
500  heads 
80  bu. 

1-2  doz. 

700  bunches 
325  lbs. 

1053  doz. 

473  bu. 

36  tons 

5  bu. 

1  bu. 

84  qts. 

25  lbs. 

52  lbs. 

32  1-2  tons 
78  1-2  tons 
360  heads 
306  bu. 
99,329  lbs. 

181  bu. 

15  bu. 

62  bu. 

30  bu. 
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Pork 

2762  ibs. 

Potatoes 

810  bu. 

Pumpkins  . 

75 

Radishes 

t  •  • 

0 

35  doz. 

Raspberries 

239  qts. 

Rhubarb 

25  bu. 

Salsify 

10  bu. 

Spinach 

•  •  o 

4  bu. 

Squabs 

8  doz. 

Squash,  Summer 

25  bu. 

Squash,  Winter  . 

25 

Strawberries 

•  0  • 

9  bu. 

Swiss  Chard 

2  bu. 

Tomatoes 

•  •  0 

95  bu. 

Turkeys 

57  lbs. 

Turnips 

LIVE 

t  •  • 

STOCK. 

44  bu. 

Bulls 

1 

Hens  and  Chickens  216 

Young  Cattle 

3 

Turkeys 

14 

Cows 

28 

Ducks 

14 

Horses 

8 

Geese 

8 

Swine 

14 

Pigeons 

117 

WEATHER  °Ur  course  in  agriculture»  particular  attention  has 
DEPARTMENT  keen  &iven  *°  meteorology  in  a  simple  form. 

We  have  a  number  of  valuable  scientific  instruments, 
with  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

An  observatory  provided  by  one  of  our  managers  is  nearly  completed. 
This  will  house  and  support  our  present  equipment  and  such  apparatus 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  future.  This  department  we  believe  to  be 
useful,  not  only  for  its  didactic  value,  but  for  its  practical  application, 
which  particularly  appeals  to  our  boys  because  of  our  location  and  in¬ 
terests.  The  work  of  this  department  is  excellent  training  in  punctu¬ 
ality,  accuracy  and  responsibility.  The  Farm  School  is  the  first  in  this 
country,  below  the  normal  schools  and  colleges,  to  institute  such  a 
course,  and  we  seem  to  be  again  the  leader  in  a  new  and  important 
movement. 
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. .  In  1885  Gardner  Hall  was  erected,  to  be  used  for  the 

MANUAL  ,  ,  ,  , 

TRAINING  purposes  of  manual  training.  This  was  four  years  before 
the  introduction  of  sloyd  into  the  United  States.  Thus 
early  did  the  Farm  School  realize  the  value  of  technical  instruction 
and  manual  skill,  and  we  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  Swedish  Sloyd 
system  of  instruction  in  woodworking, —  again  a  leader  in  the  most 
important  addition  to  elementary  education  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Since  then  cabinet-work,  wood-turning  and  practical 
carpentry  have  been  added,  with  forging  and  machine  work  in  metal. 

In  our  development  of  this  important  branch  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  essentially  an  American  institution,  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  social  training  of  the  boy.  The  most  important  educational 
phase  of  our  many-sided  technical  instruction  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  boy’s  skill  in  making  articles  for  his 
own  use  at  play  or  at  work,  and  in  the  repairs  and  new  work  for  the 
pleasure,  comfort  and  necessities  of  our  little  community.  In  this  way 
the  technical  skill  developed  becomes  at  once  of  practical  utility  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  and  of  his  community,  and  the  work,  especially  what  he 
does  for  others,  is  invaluable  for  its  socializing  effect. 

The  construction  of  the  weather  observatory,  the  compost  shed 
and  three  cement  tide  gates  furnished  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vanced  manual  training  the  past  year. 


PRINTING  ^he  B eacon ’  School  paper,  published  every  month, 

OFFICE  ^as  keen  °f  great  value  in  furnishing  a  practical  outlet 
for  the  English  work  in  the  schools,  and  has  carried  to 
our  friends  the  story  of  the  boys’  interests  and  activities  told  in  their 
own  words.  We  have  done  the  usual  amount  of  job  printing  during 
the  year  for  outside  patrons. 

HOUSE  WORK  T^e  inc^ustria^  work  °f  ^e  home  is  done  by  the  boys 
under  competent  instruction.  No  work  is  done  except 
what  every  boy  ought  to  know  how  to  do,  and  little  but  what  he  may 
find  directly  useful.  Furthermore,  no  work  is  degrading  or  useless  that 
is  done  in  a  helpful  spirit  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others. 

It  is  such  an  all-around  life  as  this  that  begets  a  willingness  to 
put  one’s  hand  to  any  kind  of  honest  work,  and  the  boy  of  to-day 
needs  such  training.  At  the  Farm  School  we  give  an  education  for  the 
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COTTAGE  ROW 


I 


Audubon  Hall,  and  the  cottages  of  the  citizens. 


American  boy.  We  believe  in  directing  his  activities  along  the  lines 
here  suggested,  feeling  confident  that  the  result  will  be  right  habits, 
skill,  efficiency,  responsibility,  and  power. 

SELF  matter  °*  seIf'government,  also,  the  Farm  School 

GOVERNMENT  ^as  ^een  a  ^ea(^er-  More  than  eighteen  years  ago  the 
idea  was  started  in  a  simple  form  by  the  boys  as  one  of 
their  play  activities,  and,  with  proper  encouragement,  has  developed 
into  the  present  well  known  Cottage  Row  Government,  the  pioneer  in 
this  movement  by  at  least  seven  years.  Here  the  boy  receives  a  train¬ 
ing  not  only  in  the  forms,  but  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  a  true  and 
practical  citizenship.  He  learns  to  modify  his  own  views  and  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  opinions  of  others0  He  finds  freedom  for 
the  development  of  social  instincts,  but  learns  that  there  is  no  true 
freedom  without  self-mastery.  He  learns  to  subordinate  his  personal 
desire  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  control  himself  and 
others  for  the  same  good  cause. 


In  our  library  we  have  a  collection  of  some  sixteen 

LIBRARY 

hundred  volumes,  well  selected  and  catalogued  and 
receiving  constant  additions  by  purchase  and  gift.  Opportunity  is  given 
twice  a  week  for  the  changing  of  books,  and  the  boys  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  the  privilege. 

BANK  AND  These  furnish  constant  material  for  instruction  in  prac- 

TRADING  tical  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons  in  thrift, 

COMPANY  economy  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must  keep 
informed  as  to  the  amount  of  his  cash  balance,  must  adjust  his  expen¬ 
ditures  to  his  means  and  learn  to  spend  nothing  except  after  careful 
consideration. 


By  our  grade  system  the  conduct  of  the  boys  receives 

CONDUCT  J  J 

proper  rewards  and  punishments  by  what  we  endeavor  to 
make  a  fair  and  impartial  method.  Sins  of  omission  and  commission 
cut  off  rewards  and  pleasures,  as  they  do  in  later  life,  and  the  boy 
learns  the  lesson,  hard  at  any  time,  but  easiest  in  youth,  that  lack  of 
application,  indifference  and  disregard  of  the  rules  of  right  living  bring 
unhappiness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  see  that  Fortune  smiles  on 
honest,  persistent  effort,  and  that  the  greatest  stress  is  placed  on  the 
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good  that  a  boy  may  do,  instead  of  holding  his  failures  too  constantly 
before  him. 


PLEASURES 


To  this  end,  encouragement  is  given  to  indoor  and  out- 
of-door  games  and  sports  of  all  seasons.  There  are 
occasional  excursions,  and  frequent  entertainments,  talks,  lectures, 
plays,  readings,  rehearsals  of  the  band  and  choir  and  meetings  of  the 
boys’  club. 


PRIZES  Other  encouragements  to  good  conduct  and  honest 
effort  are  the  prizes  which  have  been  established  by 
friends  of  the  School.  These  are  as  follows : 

SHAW  CONDUCT  PRIZES,  first  given  by  our  late  Manager 
Arthur  Dexter ;  continued  by  Manager  Francis  Shaw. 

THE  TEMPLE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES,  first  given  by  our  late 
Manager,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  now  continued  in  memory  of  him  by 
President  Alfred  Bowditch. 

THE  GREW  GARDEN  PRIZES,  given  by  Vice-President  Henry 
S.  Grew. 

THE  ADAMS  AGRICULTURAL  PRIZES,  given  by  Treasurer 
Arthur  Adams. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  PRIZES,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  Willis. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  PRIZE,  given  by  Frank  E. 
Allard,  M.D. 

A  GOLD  MEDAL,  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  each  year  to 
the  boy  who  has  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 

OUR  FLEET  Consisting  of  a  steamer,  a  scow,  row-boats  and  sail-boats, 
is  one  of  our  most  important  departments.  Not  only 
are  we  dependent  upon  our  boats  for  vital  communication  with  the 
mainland,  but  their  care  and  management  are  among  the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  training  of  the  body,  mind  and  character  of  the  boy.  To 
our  boat  crew  of  twenty-five,  chosen  from  the  larger  and  most  re¬ 
sponsible  boys,  are  confided  valuable  property  and  the  safety  of  human 
lives.  Here,  too,  the  boys  are  working  for  the  common  comfort  and 
convenience. 
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FIRST  FARM  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  DINNER  AT  COPLEY  SQUARE  HOTEL,  DEC.  13,  1906 


r u c  ■  *  For  a  number  of  years  graduates  of  the  School  have 

THE  ALUMNI  .  ,  . 

been  invited  to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  spend  the 
day  at  the  Island.  The  practice  was  fraught  with  some  dangers  and 
some  evils,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  labor  first  and  last,  and  quite  a  bit 
of  extra  expense,  and  the  event  meant  much  to  some — perhaps  it 
came  with  too  much  ease  to  the  recipients  and  was  looked  upon  too 
lightly.  A  more  general  sharing  of  care,  labor  and  expense  would, 
perhaps,  make  the  event  more  appreciated  and  attach  a  value  and  per¬ 
sonal  interest  to  the  occasion  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

After  careful  consideration  the  Managers  decided  to  discontinue 
the  practice.  The  inevitable  happened,  it  was  too  much  for  the  boys 
to  give  up,  they  turned  about  and  gave  a  dinner  with  their  annual 
meeting,  strong  elements  coming  to  the  front ;  the  President,  Treasurer, 
Secretary  and  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
attending,  also  the  Superintendent  and  a  few  present  and  past  teachers 
and  instructors  of  the  School. 

The  Alumni  officers  had  everything  well  in  hand  at  the  meeting,  the 
social  hour  and  all.  The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  presided 
at  the  dinner,  and  the  senior  graduate  present  acted  as  toastmaster. 
The  speaking  was  of  much  interest,  and  a  splendid  spirit  prevailed.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  marked  success  and  the  beginning  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  new  era  for  the  Alumni. 

The  Farm  School  is  a  private  charity,  dependent  for  its 
OUR  NEEDS  maintenance  upon  legacies,  donations  and  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  School  needs  every  year  about  $10,000 
more  than  the  income  of  its  invested  funds,  to  meet  the  current  ex¬ 
penses.  Besides  this,  money  is  needed  every  year  for  the  wear  and 
depreciation  of  the  plant  and  for  ordinary  improvements.  There  are 
several  permanent  additions  which  are  much  needed,  and  our  endow¬ 
ment  should  be  largely  increased.  We  especially  need  a  heat,  light 
and  power  plant,  with  accommodations  for  a  modern  laundry.  We 
would  urge  upon  all  interested  in  philanthropic  work  the  needs  of  the 
Farm  School.  It  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  its 
methods  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  well  established,  while  the 
good  results  are  shown  by  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  are 
filling  honorable  positions. 
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The  Beacon  has  acknowledged  numerous  gifts  and  courtesies 
extended  to  us,  and  we  again  here  thank  these  friends,  and  the 
Managers  return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  following  contributors  and 
others  that  cannot  be  named  for  donations  during  the  year  1906. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Jere 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Ames  Plow  Co. 

Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  C.  W. 

Baldwin,  W.  H. 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Baylies,  Walter  C. 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Beal,  Thos.  P. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 
Bigelow,  Albert  S. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Bowditch,  Miss  Charlotte 
Boyden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Braman,  J.  C. 

Brandegee,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Durrell  Co. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Isabel  G. 
Burr,  I.  Tucker 
Cary,  Miss  G.  S. 

Case,  Mrs.  J.  B. 


Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  John  T. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson 
Crosby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P. 

Curtis,  Laurence 
Curtis,  Thomas  J. 

Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker 
Dana,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Demmon,  Mrs.  Susan  S. 
DeWitt,  F.  A. 

Dexter,  George 
Dexter,  Wm.  S. 

DuBois,  L.  G. 

Dyer,  L.  M.  &  Co. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Emmons,  N.  H. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fay,  J.  S. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
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FitzGerald,  Desmond 
Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  G. 

French,  Miss  C.  A. 

French,  Miss  Caroline  L.  W. 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Fuller,  Charles  E. 

Gaston,  Miss  Sarah  H. 

Gay,  Mrs.  F.  L. 

Gleason,  James  M. 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Grant,  Robert 
Graves,  George  A. 

Gray,  Mrs.  A. 

Gray,  John  C. 

Gray,  William  C. 

Greene,  F.  B. 

Grew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Hallowell,  N.  Penrose 
Heard,  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 

Heinzen,  K.  F. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard,  James  M. 
Hunnewell,  Henry  S. 
Hunnewell,  Walter 
Hyde,  Miss  L.  W. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Henry 
James,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  D.  P. 

Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
Lawrence,  Miss  Ruth 


Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 
Leland,  Mrs.  Martha  D. 
Leverett,  George  V. 

Lincoln,  W.  H. 

Loring,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Lothrop,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Merriam,  Charles 
M.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 

Nash,  Frank  K. 

Nickerson,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Osgood,  Miss  Emily  L. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  John  F. 

Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Parkinson,  John 
Patten,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Peabody,  F.  E. 

Pickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Pierce,  Wallace  L. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E. 

Putnam,  Miss  G.  L. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Neal 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  E. 

Reed,  William  G. 

Rice,  Arthur  Wallace 
Rice,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Rich  &  Matthews 
Rothwell,  J.  E. 

Russell,  Miss  Marian 
Saltonstall,  John  L. 

Sanders  Charity  Fund 
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Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Sears,  Frederick  R. 

Sears,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Sears,  Herbert  M. 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Shattuck,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Skinner,  Francis 
Slater,  A.  C. 

Spaulding,  William  S. 
Sprague,  F.  P. 

Stackpole,  Mrs.  Frederick  D. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Sturgis,  Robert  S. 

Sturtevant  &  Haley  Co. 

Swift,  Henry  W. 


Thacher,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  John  E. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Orlando 
Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walker,  Grant 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Webster,  Frank  G. 
Wharton,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Alex.  S. 
Wheelwright,  Arthur  W. 
Wheelwright,  George  W. 
Wheelwright,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Edward  F. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Winsor,  Robert 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906 


$23,505.83 

6,566.08 


$30,071.91 


During  the  Year  we  have  paid  off  $2,000  on  our  loan,  and  we  have 
received  as  additions  to  our  Invested  Fund  $2,500  from  the  executor 
of  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lodge  and  $500  from  Mrs.  John  F.  Osgood. 


From  Invested  Funds  ....  $12,983.88 

Board  of  Boys  from  Overseers  of  Poor,  669.7 1 
Board  of  Boys  from  Friends  .  .  725.52 

Sales  from  Farm  ....  194.38 

Weber  Fund  .....  72.50 

Industrial  Education  .  .  .  999.09 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  .  7,860.75 

Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  of  Year  . 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906 


Food  . 

Fuel,  Light  and  Water 
Medicine,  Physician  and  Dentist 
Clothing  . 

House  Furnishings  and  Supplies 
Boots  and  Shoes 
Hardware,  Paint,  etc. 

Repairs  .... 
Steamer,  Boats  and  Wharf 
Postage  and  Stationery 
Library  .... 
Schools  and  Music  . 

Outfamily 

Interest  and  Insurance 
Expense  15  Blackstone  St. 
Salaries  and  Wages  . 

Sundries  .... 
Farm  Expense  . 

Industrial  Education  . 


$4,194.92 
2,247.49 
132.02 
985.01 
1,205.67 
61  1.41 
583.18 
638.22 
2,069.91 
373.29 
107.02 
318.89 
7.65 
265.28 
148.83 
8,437.82 

1,236.07  $23,562.68 
5,510.14 
999.09 

$30,071.91 
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Farm  and  trade  school 
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Boston. 

Annual  re ports. 1895 -07 

